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This  little  armature, 
vest  pocket  size,  is 
used  in  small  motors 
that  drive  electric 
blowers  usedin  hospi- 
tals to  dry  plaster 
casts. 


Between  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  G-E  motors  are  thou- 
sands, of  many  different  sizes, 
including  the  small  motors 
that  you  see  on  fans,  sewing 
machines,  washers,  and  vac- 
uum cleaners.  The  General 
Electric  Company  is  making 
motors  for  every  kind  of  use- 
ful service. 


Look  carefully  at  any  direct- 
current  electric  motor  and  you 
will  see  the  “armature,”  which 
spins  around  inside  the  “field” 
and  converts  the  electric  current 
into  power. 

The  girl  holds  a little  armature. 
Behind  it  is  the  largest  single 
unit  we  have  built,  for  a direct- 
current  motor  of  4500  horse 
power,  for  use  in  Detroit  to  help 
make  automobiles. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

THE 

OBERLIN 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

13  South  Main  St. 

IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Ahva5's 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

RIVERS 

Alivays  the  Best  in 

SHOE 

REPAIRING 

SHOE 

SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

“On  College  Street’’ 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

SELLS 

T'welve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

OBERLIN’S  BUILDING  NEEDS 


NO.  I 


Oberlin  College  is  in  Imperative  Need  of 


A New 

Recitation  Quadrangle 


The  work  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  greatly  overcrowded  and  inade- 
quately housed. 

PETERS  HALL,  erected  in  1885,  is  fully  used  but  quite  outgrown. 

FRENCH  FIALL,  utterly  out-of-date  and  under  condemnation  by  the  State  author- 
ities, must  be  razed  by  1929. 

The  Faculty  are  practically  without  offices  for  consultation  with  students. 

There  is  much  loss  of  time  and  efficiency  for  both  students  and  faculty  when  classes 
are  scattered  about  the  campus  as  at  present. 

Sf  * * * 

d'HIS  QUADRANGLE  should  consist  of  three  units,  each  costing  approximately 
$500,000. 


EVERY  CONSIDERATION  OF  ECONOMY  AND  EFFECTIVE 
WORK  CALLS  FOR  THE  PROMPT  ERECTION  OF  THE  FIRST 
UNIT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RECITATION  QUADRANGLE. 
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In  these  fall  clays,  when  “October’s  bright  blue  weather” 
seems  to  be  lacking  and  April  showers  are  taking  its 
place,  we  can  not  but  be  glad  of  the  change  in  fashion 
which  decrees  bright-colored  rain-coats  and 
A TOUCH  gorgeous  Oriental  parasols  lor  rainy  days.  In- 

OF  stead  of  the  somber  grays  and  muddy  browns 

COLOR  that  we  have  so  long  associated  with  “slick- 

ers,” we  now  see  bright  yellows  and  cardinal 
reds,  that  vie  with  the  trees  in  their  autumn  shades,  not 
to  mention  the  royal  purples,  dashing  greens,  and  many 
opalescent  combinations  that  make  the  campus  a riot  of 
color  on  a gloomy  day.  In  order  to  enhance  the  brilliance 
of  their  apparel,  some  of  the  students  have  decorated  their 
coats  with  “O’s”  and  other  designs  in  contrasting  colors, 
and  varied  are  the  pictures  one  may  see  on  the  backs  of 
the  throng  pouring  from  the  chapel. 

It  the  panoramic  picture,  recently  taken  of  the  whole 
school,  could  have  been  in  colors,  it  would  have  brought 
out  beautifully  this  tendency  of  the  present  day  to  add  a 
dash  of  color.  And  surely  there  is  good  psychology  be- 
hind a custom  which  will  brighten  things  up  when  they 
most  need  to  be,  and  that  will  go  far  to  prevent  even  a 
homesick  Freshman  from  feeling  too  depressed. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  turned  away  twenty- 
two  hundred  applicants  for  its  freshman  class;  Prince- 
ton had  fifteen  hundred  applicants  and  accepted  only  si.x 
hundred  thirty-five.  Many  others  of  the 
ADMITTANCE  men’s  colleges  likewise  refused  admit- 
DENIED  TO  tance  to  those  who  knocked  at  their 
''''ANY  doors.  As  for  most  of  the  women's  col- 

leges in  the  east,  they  have  their  lists 
filled  three  or  four  years  in  advance.  Oberlin  is  turning 
away  women  every  tall,  and  this  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  other  Ohio  colleges.  On  the  Pacific  coast  we  find  Po- 
mona deluged  with  applications  which  have  to  be  denied. 
Are  the  colleges  making  their  entrance  requirements  too 
stiff?  Is  there  a lack  of  funds  and  equipment  on  the  part 
of  the  colleges  to  enable  them  to  care  tor  all  seeking  a 
higher  education?  Should  there  be  an  extension  in  our 
state  and  municipal  system  to  care  for  these  young  peo- 
ple? We  expect  to  have  these  questions,  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  Oberlin,  discussed  in  a forthcoming  article.  We  will 
welcome  communications  on  the  subject  from  our  readers. 

After  a lapse  of  ten  years,  we  are  aboiit  to  have  a 
new  alumni  directory,  and  yet  there  are  over  two  thousand 
living  alumni  who,  through  care- 
TWO  lessness  or  indifference,  are  dclay- 

QUESTIONNAIRES  ing  its  publication  by  failure  to  re- 
ply to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
Secretary  George  M.  Jones.  And  unless  they  reply  witliin 
the  next  ten  days,  the  records  will  be  incomplete  or  inac- 
curate. At  the  most  it  ought  not  to  take  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  answer  these  questions. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  there  will  be  a good  response  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  tlie  special  committee,  of  which 
Dr.  Mosher  is  chairman.  These  went  to  the  graduates  from 
1899  to  1923.  They  also  are  short  enough  to  be  answered 
in  a few  minutes. 

If  you  haven’t  sent  in  either  or  both  of  these  blanks, 
do  so  at  once. 


The  meeting  of  the  special  committee  on  “ How  May 
the  College  Test  Its  Product,”  on  No- 
SPECIAL  COM-  vember  6 and  7,  promises  to  be  well 
MITTEE  MEETS  attended  and  should  be  the  beginning 
of  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject. 
It  is  well  for  an  institution,  as  for  an  individual,  to  take 
stock  of  itself  occasionally  and  see  if  it  is  living  up  to- 
its  best  and  fulfilling  its  function. 

There  are  indications  of  an  unusually  large  attendance 
at  the  Alumni  HomerComing  on  November  6 and  7.  The 

program,  as  given  elsewhere 
ALUMNI  HOME-  in  this  issue,  shows  a full 

COMiNG  NOVEMBER  6-7  schedule  from  Friday  noon 

till  Sunday.  The  college  has 
especially  arranged  the  dedication  and  inspection  of  Allen 
Hospital  at  this  time.  There  wili  be  opportunity  to  visit 
classes.  The  students,  with  their  Latin  play,  costume 
party,  and  football  game,  are  displaying  their  extra-curri- 
culum activities.  Various  alumni  groups  wili  hold  their 
little  “ get-togethers,”  while  all  alumni  and  faculty  will 
meet  at  an  informal  reception  in  the  Men's  Building  fol- 
lowing the  Reserve  game.  Every  graduate  and  former 
student,  who  can  make  it,  is  urged  to  get  back  and  join 
in  the  festivities. 

The  football  season  opened  this  fall  with  just  one  man 
sure  of  a position  on  the  team.  Around  this  man  as  cen- 
ter, a new  coach  had  to  build  a new  team.  Captain  Lars 
Wagner  was  the  center,  Paul  N.  MacEach- 
CAPTAIN  ron  the  coach. 

COACH  The  season  is  not  yet  over,  but  whether 

AND  TEAM  victory  or  defeat  crowns  Oberlin’s  efforts 
in  the  remaining  games,  wo  take  our  hats 
oft  to  these  two  men  and  the  squad  that  has  already 
brought  Oberlin  tour  victories  and  one  tie.  The  call  for 
candidates  brought  out  enough  men  for  tour  full  teams. 
It  was  a real  task  for  the  Coach  to  .get  acquainted  with 
forty-four  men  and  discover  their  individual  ability,  when 
the  whole  squad  was  before  him  for  not  more  than  an  hour 
a day.  It  was  a real  task  for  the  men  in  the  short  time 
they  were  with  the  coach  to  show  their  ability  and  for 
individuals  to  make  themselves  stand  out  from  their  fel- 
lows by  superior  work.  Coach  MacEaclrron  played  over 
half  the  men  in  the  first  game,  and  even  in  the  fifth  game 
he  used  seventeen  different  men.  He  had  no  favorites; 
their  past  records  he  knew  little  of;  every  one  had  an 
even  beginning.  By  sheer  force  and  persistence  the  few 
with  the  greater  ability  are  emerging  from  the  squad  and 
a team  is  being  shaped  up. 

But  their  very  striving  to  excel,  to  make  a place  on 
the  team,  has  been  the  quality  in  these  men  that  has 
enabled  Oberlin  to  win  her  games.  A veteran  team  would 
have  known  its  plays  better,  would  have  run  them  off 
more  smoothly  and  with  more  precision,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  would  have  fought  any  harder  or  used  their  knowl- 
edge any  more  fully  than  these  boys  have  theirs. 

Coach  MacEachron  is  a quiet,  unassuming  man,  vet  he 
speaks  as  it  he  knew  his  business,  and  the  results  so  far 
nidicato  that  ho  does.  The  men  have  confidence  in  him 

(Continued  on  page  G) 
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lo  Whom  It  May  Concern 

IN  PRAISE  OF  SLEEP 


“God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep.”  So  par- 
aphrasing Sancho  Panza,  sings  an  American  bard  in  the 
only  verses  of  his  that  have  lived,  or,  perhaps,  deserve  to 
live.  And  certainly  no  language  is  too  strong  to  praise 
what  is  almost  God’s  best  gift  to  man,  it  not  quite  His 
last.  For  we  are  told  that  He  caused  a deep  sleep  to  fall 
upon  Adam  and  that,  on  awaking  from  it,  our  first  parent 
found  by  his  side  a lovely  creature  whose  name  was  Eve — 
his  dream,  perhaps,  come  true. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  dreamless  sleep,  that  com- 
plete lapse  of  life,  that  dark  sea  of  forgetfulness,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  sleep  that  is  lit  by  dreams,  peopled  with  the 
shifting  shadows  of  those  who  crowd  our  waking  world, 
but  remote,  intangible,  made  less  oppressive  by  their  un- 
reality, like  the  forms  of  the  women  whom  Aeneas  and 
Odysseus  met  in  the  lower  world  and  who  vanished  to 
nothingness  in  their  arms.  I will  not  speak  of  the  su- 
preme experience  of  sleep,  when  we  revisit  scenes  that 
we  have  loved,  see  faces  that  were  dear  to  us,  and  hear 
voices  that  have  long  been  covered  with  silence.  No 
waking  memory  brings  them  back  with  such  vividness, 
and  not  until  they  are  lost  from  our  dreams  can  they 
really  be  said  to  be  lost  to  us  altogether. 

It  is  another  world,  the  world  of  sleep,  most  often  a 
smoother  world,  in  w'hich  w'e  renew  bur  strength  and 
courage,  forget  the  perplexities  of  the  day,  and  find  a 
respite  from  our  cares.  “Balm  of  hurt  minds!”  How 
Shakespeare  loved  it  and  how  often  he  refers  to  it!  How 
all  the  poets  have  loved  it  — Chaucer  and  Spenser  and 
Sidney  and  Daniel  and  Milton  and  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth! “Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  night!  ” 
It  is  “sweet,”  it  is  “innocent,”  it  is  “gentle,”  it  is  “dewy- 
feathered,”  it  is  “nature’s  soft  nurse,”  it  is  “sore  labour’s 
bath,”  it  is  the  “blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day.” 
Perhaps  the  more  ardently  men  live — and  poets,  by  def- 
inition, are  men  w'ho  live  ardently — the  more  they  relish 
this  quiet  sifting  of  the  ashes  of  oblivion  upon  their  too 
hot  fires.  Dull  souls,  to  whom  all  life  is  half  a dream, 
can  not  relish  it  so  keenly,  for  it  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  their  W'aking  hours. 

And  yet  I am  not  sure  that  the  best  connoisseurs  of 
sleep  are  not  hardworking  folk,  who  take  it  like  daily 
bread,  as  one  of  life’s  bare  necessities,  in  a world  where 
only  bare  necessities  are  to  be  had.  In  Southern  peoples, 
especially,  there  is  a sensuous  enjoyment  of  it  that  we 
who  live  further  from  elemental  things  either  hide  or 
do  not  feel.  You  see  them  everywhere,  from  noon  to 
three  o’clock,  drowned  in  its  fathomless  depths.  They 
do  not  require,  as  we  do,  “a  chamber  deaf  of  noise  and 
blind  of  light.”  Like  Shakespeare’s  “wet  sea-boy,”  sleep 
overtakes  them  in  circumstances  and  in  attitudes  the 
most  unpropitious  that  can  be  imagined.  They  sleep  at 
tavern  tables,  with  their  heads  upon  their  arms.  They 
sleep  in  trains,  with  their  heads  out  of  the  windows. 
They  sleep  upon  their  carts,  while  their  horses  munch  from 
the  nose-bags  or  jog  along  the  dusty  roads,  where  all 
other  traffic  makes  way  for  them.  They  sleep  stretched 
across  the  pavement,  and  pedestrians  step  over  them  oi 
round  them.  No  one  thinks  of  waking  them,  for  this 
noonday  sleep  is  a sacred  thing,  not  to  be  lightly  or  un- 
necessarily broken.  Honesty  compels  me  to  say,  how- 
-ever,  that  nocturnal  sleep  is  not  regarded  as  so  important 
an  affair. 


Whether  this  midday  lapse  into  the  elemental  life 
of  sleep  is  a mark  of  indolence  or  good  sense  let  those 
consider  w'ho  think  it  virtuous  to  spend  the  same  hours 
yawning  in  the  faces  of  their  friends.  There  is  a certain 
“dark  eagerness”  about  Anglo-Saxons  that  drives  them  to 
exertion  when  nature  and  reason  call  to  repose.  It  would 
seem  at  any  rate  as  if  colleges,  where  much  is  made  of 
the  relation  between  mind  and  body,  would  be  the  first 
to  adopt  the  sensible  practice  of  the  siesta,  but  they  evi- 
dently prefer  to  have  heavy-eyed  teachers  lecture  to 
nodding  classes  and  thus  to  render  the  later  hours  of  the 
evening,  when  heads  should  be  clear  and  wits  active,  a 
weariness  and  a futility. 

There  are  a good  many  things  in  the  Bible  that  puzzle 
me,  and  one  of  them  is  the  verse  of  the  Apocalypse,  “There 
shall  be  no  night  there.”  I suppose,  of  course,  that  this 
is  symbolism  and  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of  that 
“dark  night  of  the  soul”  of  w'hich  the  mystics  of  all  ages 
have  spoken.  But  what  an  unfortunate  symbol!  No 
night,  with  its  blue-black  heavens  studded  with  stars! 
No  night,  with  a path  of  moonlight  across  wide  waters,  or 
a warm  yellow  radiance  that  reminds  one  of  the  Psalm- 
ist’s words,  “The  sun  shall  not  burn  thee  by  day,  neither 
the  moon  by  night!  ” No  night,  with  its  fragrance  and 
its  sighing  winds  and  its  velvet  shadows,  with  its  magic 
and  mystery  and  romance!  No  night,  with  its  mimic  life 
of  dreams  and  its  great  gift  of  sleep!  The  verse  is  even 
less  intelligible  than  that  other  in  the  same  context,  “And 
there  shall  be  no  more  sea.”  No  ocean  and  no  night! 
What  a world!  For  they  belong  together,  the  two  mighty 
pacifiers  of  the  restless  human  heart,  the  two  profound 
abysses  of  forgetfulness.  “Deep  calleth  unto  deep.” 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

and  are  responding  readily  and  heartily  to  his  coaching, 
and  are  plugging  for  him  and  their  college. 

We  thank  all  those  who  have  sent  in  letters  commen- 
datory of  the  enlarged  magazine.  We  like  it,  ourselves. 
But  then,  maybe,  our  viewpoint  is  prejudiced.  Send  along 
your  bouquets  and  brickbats.  This  is  your 
BOUQUETS  magazine.  It  should  be  the  kind  that  you 
AND  want  it  to  be.  It  should  contain  the  sort 

BRICKBATS  of  news  and  articles  that  you  like  to  read. 

You  can  greatly  help  the  editor  by  send- 
ing in  suggestions,  and  above  all,  in  sending  in  news 
items.  We  know  that  the  “News  of  the  Alumni”  is  the 
section  that  most  readers  turn  to  first.  Help  us  to  keep 
it  full  of  news  by  writing  us  of  your  doings  and  the  do- 
ings of  other  Oberlln  folk  that  you  know  about.  Never 
mind  the  wording  of  It  or  whether  you  write  it  on  pink 
paper  or  white,  rectangular  or  square,  personal  or  busi- 
ness, or  just  a scrap  of  wrapping  paper.  Let  every  reader 
be  a reporter.  We  cati  gather  the  campus  news  without 
groat  dilllculty,  though  some  of  the  faculty  have  the  same 
false  modesty  that  many  of  the  alumni  evidently  do,  but 
to  gather  the  news  from  ten  thousand  scattered  alumni  is 
impossll)lc  witliout  the  cooperation  of  everyone  of  you. 
Will  you  give  it  to  us? 
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In  Memory  of  Albert  Temple  Swing 
1849-1925 


Funeral  services  in  honor  of  Dr.  Albert  Temple  Swing.  F.meritus  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Oherlin  Gratluate  School  of  Theology, 
were  hehl  at  the  First  Church,  Oherlin,  Wednesday,  .September  twenty-third.  President  King,  Professor  Bosworth,  and  Professor  George  II. 
Meaii  of  the  University  of  Chicago  participated  in  the  services.  The  addresses  of  President  King  and  Professor  Mead  were  as  follows: 


Annttic.s.s  of  Pttn.siuE.XT  Ki.vo 

We  are  gathered  once  again  to  pay  our  tribute  to  a 
loved  and  honored  life. 

•Albert  Temple  Swing  was  born  at  Bethel,  Clermont 
County,  Ohio,  January  18,  1849,  the  son  of  George  W. 
and  Rosannah  West  Swing.  He  united  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  at 
Bethel  when  ho  was  fifteen, 
and  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
ten  years  later. 

He  was  enroiled  in  the  pre- 
paratory and  college  depart- 
ments of  Oberlin  from  1869-74, 
receiving  the  degree  of  A.B. 
from  Oberlin  College  in 
1874.  He  was  a well  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  college 
life  of  his  time,  and  a brill- 
iant student.  From  Oberlin 
he  went  for  three  years  study 
to  Yale  Divinity  School,  re- 
ceiving his  B.D.  there  in 

1877.  He  won  a circle  of 
warm  friends  in  his  Yale 
class,  and  kept  in  close 
touch  with  them  through 
the  later  years. 

He  was  ordained  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  in 

1878,  and  began  his  work  in 
the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at 
Fremont.  Nebr.,  where  he 
remained  until  December  1, 

1886.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  thoroughness  of  his 
work  that  during  his  pas- 
torate the  membership  of 
the  church  increased  from  45  to  200,  and  the  church  prop- 
erty grew  in  value  from  $3,000  to  $30,000.  From  Fremont 
he  went  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  serving  there  from  February  1, 

1887,  to  January  12,  1888.  He  then  began  work  with  the 
Trumbull  Avenue  Congregational  Church  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
January  15,  1888,  and  remained  with  that  church  until 
1890.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  at  that  time  to  go  abroad 
for  study  in  the  field  of  Church  History.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Beriin  1890-91,  and  at  the  University  of 
Halle-Wittenberg  1891-92,  and  he  gave  the  years  1892-93 
and  1905-06  largely  to  historical  travel. 

In  1893  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Church 
History  in  Oberiin  Theological  Seminary  and  continued 
in  active  service  tor  twenty-three  years,  1893-1916.  He 
gave  himself  devotedly  to  the  interests  of  the  Seminary 
and  won  the  warm  affection  both  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Faculty  and  of  his  pupils.  He  had  been  emeritus  pro- 


fessor since  1916.  During  two  of  his  years  of  active 
service  as  a member  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  Swing  was 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  College,  and  his  business  judg- 
ment made  him  a valued  member  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee from  1895-1913. 

He  was  the  author  of:  The  Theology  of  Albrecht 

Ritschl,  1901 — an  able  study 
growing  out  of  his  work 
abroad;  Outline  of  the  Doc- 
trinal Development  in  the 
Western  Church,  1904;  Life 
of  James  Harris  Fairchild, 
1907;  Pre-Reformers  and 
the  Reformation,  1910.  He 
was  a contributor  to  vari- 
ous theological  journals.  He 
devoted  a large  part  of  the 
year  1913-14  to  visiting  uni- 
versities in  Germany,  Scot- 
land and  England  and 
brought  the  stimulus  of  this 
survey  to  his  later  teaching. 

Last  year  Professor  Swing 
took  great  satisfaction  in 
working  out,  with  Mrs. 
Swing,  his  long-cherished 
plan  for  the  Mead-Swing 
Foundation  in  the  form  of 
endowment  amounung  to 
$30,000.  Of  this  sum  $28,000 
has  already  been  put  in 
trust  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation.  This  money  is 
to  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
until  a total  of  $30,000  is 
held  in  the  trusteeship.  Half 
of  the  income  is  thereafter 
to  be  used  to  bring  to  Ober- 
lin eminent  preachers  for 
courses  of  sermons  or  addresses,  and  “ to  bring  in 
like  manner  distinguished  scientists  to  jDberlin.”  A part 
of  the  Income  of  the  other  halt  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used 
to  constitute  two  fellowships  of  $200  each  per  annum  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

The  Mead-Swing  Foundation  will  meet  a great  need 
and  render  a rich  service  to  the  college  life  through  the 
years.  It  makes  a noble  memorial,  and  bears  witness  to 
the  care  and  breadth  of  vision  with  which  Professor  Swing 
had  studied  some  of  the  larger  and  deeper  needs  of  the 
College  and  Seminary  he  loved,  and  to  the  great  gener- 
osity, with  which  he  had  planned  for  them. 

He  suffered  from  great  weakness  in  the  last  weeks  of 
his  life,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  on  Monday, 
September  21,  was  pneumonia.  This  long  illness  served 
to  bring  out  anew  his  royal  patience  of  spirit  and  his 
unselfish  thoughtfulness  for  others. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  his  body  should  rest  here  in 
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Oberlin,  where  his  chief  work  was  done,  and  where  two 
of  his  four  children  lie  buried. 

The  rare  hospitality  of  the  Swing  home  was  illustra- 
tive  of  Professor  Swing’s  unusuai  friendship-making 
power,  revealed  in  so  many  relations.  In  his  life  and 
work  is  exemplified  once  again  the  way  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  College  is  chiefly  enriched  generation  after 
generation  by  the  significant  personalities  builded  into  it. 

Al>llItE.SS  OF  PUOFESSOR  GeOKOE  H.  MeaD 

Whatever  may  be  the  responsibilities  of  those  from 
whom  we  have  sprung  and  those  who  surround  us,  there 
is  a sense  in  which  each  one  of  us  is  responsible  for  him- 
self, for  his  own  personality,  since  one  docs  not  become  a 
person  except  in  the  assertion  of  that  responsibility. 

But  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  attempt  to  make 
large  reservations.  For  much  that  we  are  and  that  is 
essentially  bound  up  with  ourselves  we  seek  to  elude 
accountability.  Albert  Temple  Swing  was  not  one  of 
these.  I have  never  known  a man  who  so  punctiliously 
recognized  and  met  the  responsibilities  which  he  felt  he 
had  assumed,  by  being  the  personality  that  he  was. 

This  quality  w'as  not  simply  that  of  conscientiousness, 
as  the  term  is  customarily  used,  for  it  involved  a very 
generous  recognition  of  the  expectations  he  aroused  and 
the  claims  which  he  allowed,  by  what  he  undertook  to  be 
and  to  do.  It  was  a punctilousness  which  was  tempered 
by  generosity  and  modesty.  It  carried  with  it  a reliability 
that  could  be  and  was  at  times  taken  advantage  of. 

It  expressed  the  finest  type  of  individualism,  that 
which  we  lay  claim  to  as  Americans,  without  perhaps 
realizing  the  implicated  responsibilities,  when  one  asserts 
and  maintains  himself  in  a society  which  is  made  up  of 
personalities.  And  this  had  as  its  consequence  that  his 
morality  was  free  from  exclusiveness.  He  could  accept 
not  only,  but  also  make  a part  of  his  world,  those  whose 
standards  were  not  his  own,  and  allow  them  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  thought  and  action  which  were  essen- 
tial to  himself. 

He  knew  himself  and  what  he  could  do  with  the  re- 
sources at  his  command,  and  ho  never  shirked  his  respon- 
sibilities because  these  might  seem  inadequate.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  he  wilting  to  narrow  his  life  or  those 
about  him  or  restrict  their  interest,  upon  the  excuse  that 
the  means  were  narrow.  He  lived  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  world  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  a part.  There 
was  no  part  of  his  life  into  which  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility did  not  enter,  and  continue  dominant. 

I commenced  to  know  him  for  what  he  was  in  Halle, 
in  Germany,  where  he  was  fitting  himself  for  the  chair  he 
later  occupied  in  the  Theological  School  in  Oberlin.  I saw 
him  there  capturing  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  pro- 


fessors with  whom  he  was  working,  and  assimilating  the 
culture  of  another  community  very  unlike  his  own,  mak- 
ing slight  means  cover  wide  possibilities.  I have  shared 
the  hospitality  of  his  home  in  Oberlin,  and  enjoyed  its 
artistic  atmosphere  and  its  strenuous  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  in  a family  of  most  varied  personalities,  its 
easy  and  ceaseless  intercourse  with  the  collegiate  commu- 
nity about,  and  its  wide  and  active  interest  in  the  life 
and  politics  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world,  and  he 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  doing  justice  not  only  to  that 
which  was  immediately  sympathetic  to  him,  but  also  to 
what  challenged  him  by  its  differences. 

And  then  I have  known  him  still  more  intimately  after 
his  retirement  from  his  academic  duties,  in  his  life  in 
Florida  and  in  his  northern  summers.  There  I have  seen 
the  same  character  as  strenuously  meeting  its  obligations, 
vigorously  championing  a liberal  Christianity  and  demand- 
ing all  the  outlook  which  science  and  art  can  give  to  hu- 
man nature.  There  I have  seen  the  same  generous  recog- 
nition of  others  and  their  points  of  view,  and  the  same 
refusal  to  abandon  anything  that  was  a part  of  himself, 
because  he  was  a part  of  the  world.  He  never  retired  from 
his  interests  in  life  and  the  obligations  which  they  en- 
tailed upon  himself. 

There  was  the  same  maintenance  of  himself  and  the 
same  consideration  of  others  in  the  last  months  when  suf- 
fering waited  upon  him  so  constantly.  He  never  succumbed. 
I will  quote  a few  lines  from  a letter  written  last  July: 
“ I have  been  trying,”  he  writes,  “ to  learn  how  to  ‘ get 
hold  of  myself,’  by  facing  pain,  then  deliberately  turning 
aside  fro:n  it  to  a new  center  of  calm.  I think  the  sensa- 
tions of  pain  can  be  ignored  or  overcome  or  forgotten  by 
just  centering  the  will,  or  spirit,  on  this  realm  of  calm, 
beyond  and  above  it.  I cannot  make  clear  just  what  1 
want  to  say,  but  by  looking  pain  squarely  in  the  lace,  and 
experiencing  all  that  there  is  in  its  content,  then  in  cen- 
tering on  this  point  of  calm.  I have  found  myself  ready  to 
go  to  sleep.”  His  was  to  the  end  an  undefeated  per- 
sonality. 

I'hat  this  mastery  of  what  assailed  him  led  to  no  hard- 
ness, that  the  facing  of  obligations  ■which  involved  oth- 
ers never  carried  with  it  rigidity  or  hostility,  came  from 
the  tact  that  all  his  essential  relations  were  based  upon 
profound  affection.  The  stuff  of  his  friendship  was  the 
stuff  of  himself,  so  that  what  was  punctiliousness  over 
against  himself  was  delicacy  over  against  his  friends,  and 
his  dependableness  flowed  not  so  much  from  principle  as 
from  love.  For  he  was  dependable  not  so  much  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  obligations  to  his  friends  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  needs  and  enjoyments. 

The  flavor  of  his  personality  enhances  and  endears 
every  memory  of  him. 


When  Oberlin  College  was  “Peeuliar” 


By  William 


In  its  early  days  Oberlin  College  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, "peculiar.”  It  was  for  many  years  the  only  col- 
lege where  women  could  got  a classical  education  and 
the  degree  of  A. 15.  Several  institutions  which  have  lat('ly 
claimed  that  distinction  were  not  oven  in  existence  when, 
in  1841,  Mary  Ilosford,  Flizabeth  Smith  Frail,  and  Caro- 
line .Mary  Itudd,  having  completed  the  classical  course,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  cum  ma;/na  i>laud- 
its  of  a large  audience— the  only  honors  awarded  to  ex- 
ce|)tional  scholars  in  those  days.  About  C7  years  aftm  she 
graduated  and  1C  years  after  she  passed  from  this  life. 


C.  Cochran,  ’69 

Mary  Caroline  lludd  was  awarded  one  of  the  two  Phi 
Beta  Kaiipa  keys  given  to  the  class  of  1811.  Antioch  Col- 
lege, which  has  sometimes  claimed  to  be  the  pioneer  in 
classical  co-education,  was  not  founded  until  1853. 

Oberlin  College  was  tor  many  years  the  only  college 
where  negroes,  male  or  female,  could  get  a college  edu- 
cation in  the  same  classes,  and  on  the  same  terms  as 
white  boys  and  girls.  The  first  colored  student  who 
graduatecl  from  Harvard  College  was  an  ex-member  of 
the  class  of  IStit),  Oberlin  College,  and  was  qualified  for 
admission  by  three  years  of  study  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
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partmeiit  at  Oberlin.  He  not  only  passed  the  entrance 
examination  at  Harvard,  triumphantly,  but  he  carried  off 
the  honors  of  his  class  for  best  oratipn  and  best  essay. 
Then  Oberlin  ceased  to  be  “pecuiiar”  in  this  respect. 

ONLY  COLLEGE  CHORUS  WITH  POUR  PARTS 
It  was,  for  half  a century,  the  only  college  which 
maintained  a large  chorus  composed  of  young  men  and 
women,  studying  ciassical  and  sacred  music  and  giving 
distinction  to  the  Commencement  exercises  by  such  music 
as  could  not  be  heard  at  any  other  coilege  commence- 
ment in  the  land.  Other  colleges  had  their  glee  clubs, 
composed  only  of  men  and  boys  and  singing  coilege  songs 
either  very  ancient  or  very  modern,  such  as  “ Laurigcr 
Horatius,”  or  a burlesque  of  Longfellow’s  “ E.xcelsior,” 
with  the  interlined  refrain,  “ Eupi  dee-i  dee-i-da,  Eupi-dee, 
Eupida.”  But  the  choruses  of  other  coileges  were  much 
smaller  and  had  no  real  sopranos  and  altos  to  give  the 
sweetness  and  inspiring  lilt  which  only  female  voices 
can  furnish.  Almost  every  college  has  had,  and  still  has, 
its  glee-clubs  and  banjo-clubs  and  mandolin-clubs,  but 
where  can  you  hear,  at  commencement  or  on  great  occa- 
sions, a mixed  chorus  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  trained  voices  stirring  the  emotions  of  an  audience 
representing  ail  parts  of  the  conntry?  Even  Oberlin  has 
lost  its  “peculiarity”  in  this  respect,  and  the  old  alumnus 
returning  for  his  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary is  deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  the  old 
Commencement  season.  A glee  club — even  when  multi- 
plied by  four— does  not  fill  the  place  of  the  grand  chorus. 
Nothing  they  can,  or  do,  sing  can  inspire  an  audience  as, 
for  instance,  the  “ Gloria  in  Excelsis,”  as  it  used  to  be 
sung  in  Oberlin  with  its  antiphonal  choir,  semi-chorus 
and  then  its  tremendous  ensemble,  which  awakened  a re- 
sponse in  every  heart,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest!  ” 

OVATION  FOR  SIMEON  BUSHNELL 
To  fully  appreciate  the  training  of  the  Oberlin  Chorus 
and  its  power  to  attract  and  enthrall  a large  audience, 
one  has  only  to  read  the  comments  of  the  Cleveland  news- 
papers after  a Commencement  concert  or  some  great  oc- 
casion when  its  services  were  required.  One  such  occa- 
sion was  the  welcome  given  Simeon  Bushnell  on  his  re- 
turn from  sixty  days’  imprisonment  in  the  Cuyahoga 
County  jail,  to  which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
tor  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  rescue  of  a colored  boy, 
from  Kentucky  slave-catchers  in  September,  1858.  His 
term  expired  July  11,  1859,  and  he  was  escorted  from 
the  Cleveland  jail  to  the  depot  by  a great  procession 
headed  by  Hecker’s  band,  and  saluted  on  his  arrival  at 
Oberlin  by  100  guns  fired  by  the  Cleveland  Artillery  Com- 
pany and  escorted  from  the  station  to  the  First  Church 
by  another  great  procession,  in  which  Oberlin,  Elyria  and 
Wellington  brass  bands,  the  Cleveland  Artillery  Com- 
pany, the  Oberlin  Fire  Company  and  the  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company,  all  in  full  uniform,  took  part.  The  church 
was  filled  witli  an  enthusiastic  audience  and  Bushnell  was 
tendered  such  a reception  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Professors  Monroe  and  Fairchild, 
Ralph  Plumb,  village  mayor,  the  celebrated  Joshua  R. 
Biddings,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Ashtabula  Dis- 
trict, John  M.  I.angston,  and  three  or  four  others.  But 
the  feature  of  these  public  exercises  which  most  impressed 
visitors,  judging  from  the  newspaper  reports,  was  the  sing- 
ing of  the  great  choir. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  said,  July  12,  1859:  — 

“ Of  all  the  features  of  the  day,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  of  more  Interest  than  the  singing  by  the  vast  and  well- 


trained  choir.  It  was  without  exception  the  most  grand 
and  glorious  singing— the  nearest  to  our  conception  of 
a grand  choral  harmony  of  anything  we  ever  heard.  A 
lady  remarked  to  us  on  the  homeward  passage,  that  she 
‘ didn’t  believe  we  would  hear  better  singing  in  the  other 
world.’  We  do  believe  there  is  no  choir  like  that  one  in 
the  country.  No  words,  no  language  can  express  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  execution  of  the  Marseilles 
Hymn  or  [Professor  Allen’s]  ‘Gathering  of  the  Free.’  It 
was  beyond  all  praise.” 

Editors  and  reporters  of  Democratic  papers  in  Cleve- 
land, who  came  down  to  Oberlin  to  scoff,  returned  to 
praise. 

The  Xational  Democratie  said:  — 

“ The  choir,  composed  of  near  two  hundred  persons, 
sang  the  Marseillaise  with  thrilling  effect — better,  far  bet- 
ter than  we  ever  heard  it  or  anything  else  sung.” 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said: — ■ 

“ But  the  dessert  of  the  feast,  which  we  purposely 
reserve  to  speak  of  last  was  the  Choir,  led  by  C.  H. 
Churchill,  Esq.  Talk  of  Sontag  and  her  supporters,  or 
Piccolomini,  or  Jenny  Lind,  or  Strakosch,  we  have  heard 
them  all  with  stoic  composure,  but  yesterday  we  surren- 
dered at  discretion  on  hearing  the  first  piece  [The  Gath- 
ering of  the  Free]  by  the  choir.  We  pondered  long  on  how 
we  could  get  the  piece  repeated,  for  we  were  sure  they 
could  sing  nothing  else  that  way.  At  length,  solitary  and 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  Choir,  a beautiful  lady  arose 
and  struck  the  glorious  Marseillaise  . . . and  when  she  ap- 
proached the  chorus  the  whole  galaxy  of  stars  arose  and 
sang  together.  Well,  this  sent  us  kiting  to  France  so  we 
hardly  knew  how  the  song  ended.  When  we  got  back  we 
distinctly  recollect  our  resolution  that  if  we  ever  went 
to  Oberlin  again,  it  would  be  to  hear  the  choir." 

The  Cleveland  Herald  said:  — 

“ The  choir  then  sang  the  Marseilles  Hymn.  The  solo 
was  performed  by  Miss  Church,"'  who  has  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  exquisite  voices  that  ever  came  from 
human  lips.  Standing  alone  she  sang  until  the  burst  of 
‘ To  arms,  to  arms,’  when  the  whole  choir  rose  as  one 
person,  giving  the  Hymn  an  effect  that  at  the  head  of 
the  Franco-Sardinian  army  would  lead  that  army  over  the 
walls  of  every  city  in  the  ‘ Historic  Square.’  The  music 
by  this  choir  was  a treat  seldom  enjoyed,  but  never  when 
enjoyed,  forgotten.” 

The  Oberlin  Evangelist  said,  July,  1859:  — 

“ Once  more,  organ  peals  and  song  joined  the  universal 
joy,  and  perhaps  the  celebrated  Oberlin  Choir  never  be- 
fore won  such  laurels  as  it  did  while  rendering  the  classic 
‘ Marseillaise  ’ and  the  piece  entitled  ‘ Gathering  of  the 
Free.’  ” 

Some  people  think  grand  choral  music  in  Oberlin 
dates  from  the  formation  of  the  “Musical  Union”  in  1861, 
or  thereabouts,  and  that  Professor  Churchill — I am  glad 
they  remembered  him — was  the  first  chorus  conductor. 

A PROFESSOR  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 

It  should  be  remembed  that  this  “peculiarity”  dates 
back  to  1835,  two  years  after  the  founding  of  the  ’“  Col- 
legiate Institute.”  Charles  G.  Finney,  whose  “ soul  was 
attuned  to  music,”  and  who  had,  himself,  played  the  vio- 
loncello, held  singing  schools,  and  conducted  chorus  choirs 
from  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  old  until  he  was  con- 
verted and  discovered  that  his  place  was  in  the  pulpit,  in- 
sisted, as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  coming  to  Oberlin 
to  teach  Theology,  that  one  of  the  college  faculty  of  eight 
should  be  a Professor  of  Sacred  Music.  It  was  easier  to 
found  such  a chair  than  it  was  to  find  a competent  person 
to  fill  it.  It  was  such  a “peculiar”  chair  for  a college, 
which  was  not  a ladies’  seminary!  It  required  a “pecul- 
iar” man  to  fill  it.  He  must  be  an  artist  and  a teacher, 

* Miss  Lois  Mary  Church  from  Vermontville,  Mich. 
She  married  John  G.  W.  Cowles,  one  of  the  Oberlin- 
Wellington  Rescuers,  about  six  weeks  later. 
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an  accomplished  musician  and  a master  ot  English;  one 
versed  in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  above  all.  in- 
spired by  deep  religious  feeling,  which  he  could  express  in 
words  and  songs  without  words,  and  which  he  could  commu- 
nicate to  his  pupils.  Such  a man  was  found  at  last  in 
the  person  of  George  Nelson  Allen,  a pupil  of  Lowell 
Mason,  and  highly  recommended  by  him  as  possessed  of 
all  these  cjualifications.  The  noble  choir  which  achieved 
such  distinction  in  1859  was  the  result  of  unflagging  de- 
votion on  his  part  for  twenty  years.  Smith  N.  Penfleld, 
John  Paul  Morgan  and  George  \V.  Steele,  accomplished 
organists  and  musicians,  received  their  first  inspiration 
from  him.  Professor  Churchill,  a man  singularly  like 
Professor  Allen  in  character  and  spirit,  was  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  to  Churchill  he  resigned  the  baton  only  a few 
months  before  this  all-conquering  performance,  described 
by  the  Cleveland  papers. 

“ THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  FREE  ” 

He  had  literary  taste,  as  well  as  musical,  and  rewrote 
the  words  lor  many  hymns,  beside  revising  the  tunes. 
His  original  compositions  tor  adult  and  children’s  choruses 


and  for  piano  were  numerous,  but  he  was  so  modest  that 
lew  got  into  print.  He  composed  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
ir>-mn,  " Must  Jesus  bear  the  Cross  Alone,”  in  1850.  That 
found  its  way  into  almost  all  of  the  hymn-books  pub- 
lished during  the  next  titty  years.  1 have  never  been 
able  to  find  a copy  of  that  stirring  anthem,  “ The  Gath- 
ering of  the  Free,”  and  there  are  tew  living  at  the  pres- 
ent day  who  have  any  recollection  of  it.  But  I found, 
among  the  papers  left  by  his  youngest  daughter,  Carrie 
N.  Allen,  who  died  last  June,  one  of  her  father's  note- 
books in  which  he  inscribed  many  of  his  original  compo- 
sitions, and  among  them  is  his  first  draft  of  the  words 
and  music  of  “ The  Gathering  of  the  Free.”  Doubtless 
some  alterations  and  amendments  were  made  before  its 
first  performance  in  public. 

When  the  new  auditorium  is  built  seating  some  4,000 
or  5,000  people,  let  us  hope  that  the  alumni  who  come 
back  to  an  Oberlin  Commencement  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  may  again  be  lifted  up  and  inspired  by  the  grand 
choral  achievements  which  made  Oberlin  “peculiar”  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  years  ago. 


Dr.  McIntosh  Goes  from  Lorain  County  to  Siam 

By  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  M.  D. 


Doctor'  William  McIntosh  has  brought  honor  and 
notable  recognition  to  the  town  of  Oberlin,  as  well  as  to 
himself,  by  virtue  of  his  five  years  -ft'ork  as  health  officer 
in  the  Lorain  County  General  Health  District.  In  1920 
he  inaugurated  in  Lorain  County  a modern  and  well 
balanced  health  campaign,  which  has 
developed  steadily  and  systematically 
since  that  time. 

The  health  department  which  com- 
menced to  function  March  15,  1920, 

housed  in  a single  room  equipped  with 
one  desk  and  telephone,  has  developed 
and  expanded  until  at  the  present  time 
it  is  operated  on  an  annual  budget  of 
$23,200.  Few  county  health  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  have  at  their 
disposal  any  amount  apprcfiching  the 
Oberlin  budget. 

Dr.  McIntosh’s  achievements  in  car- 
rying on  this  work  of  the  County  Health 
department  were  of  such  excellence  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Board,  a division  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  one  of  the  fore- 
most agencies  in  the  world  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  modern  public 
health  movement.  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide medical  men  with  special  training 
in  public  health  work,  tor  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  for  leaders  in  this  field, 
the  Foundation  has  maintained  for  the 
last  few  years,  field  training  stations  at  Andalusia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Leesburg,  Georgia.  Within  the  past  year  the 
Oberlin  Health  office  has  been  selected  as  a post  tor  giv- 
ing these  men  additional  trtiining,  particularly  in  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  public  health  work  and  in  the  phases 
of  the  program  which  are  especially  well  developed  in 
the  Ohio  .Station. 


After  a period  of  a few  weeks  or  months  practical 
training  at  the  Oberlin  Health  Office,  these  men  hav'e 
gone  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
have  become  attached,  usually  to  a state  or  county 
health  organization,  in  positions  of  considerable  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  a result  of  this  recognition  ac- 
corded the  Oberlin  health  unit  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  men  of  inter- 
national reputation  have  come  to  Ober- 
lin to  inspect  and  study  Doctor  McIn- 
tosh’s regime. 

Bill  McIntosh  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1913.  The  following  year  he 
taught  Biology  in  the  Academy,  and  in 
1914-15  completed  the  work  for  his 
Master’s  degree.  The  next  fall  he  en- 
tered Johns  Hopkins  University  and  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  from  that  institution  in 
1919.  The  next  year  he  served  on  the 
Hopkins  faculty  in  the  Anatomy  depart- 
ment. He  then  returned  to  Oberlin  and 
embarked  on  his  career  in  public  health 
work.  In  connection  with  his  practical 
work  in  Oberlin,  Dr.  McIntosh  has  con- 
tinued his  studies  from  time  to  time  at 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health 
and  in  1924  was  rewarded  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  by  that 
institution. 

In  recognition  of  Doctor  McIntosh’s  achievement  in 
Oberlin  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  offered  him  a 
new  challenge  for  his  abilities.  He  has  been  asked  to 
represent  the  Foundation  in  Siam,  and  in  January  he 
will  leave  for  the  East  where  ho  will  bo  engaged  in  the 
invest  Igtitlon  of  tropical  diseases  and  tropical  public 
health  problems. 
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Remarkable  Work  of  Governor  Yen  in  Shansi,  the  Model  Provinee  of  China 

By  Ying  KinjI  Nan,  ’28 


Mr.  Yen  Shan-San  has  now  been  the  governor  ot  Shansi 
fourteen  years.  He  is  a native  of  Wu  Tai  district,  which 
is  about  a hundred  miies  nortii  of  the  capital  of  Shansi, 
Taiynanfu,  and  there  is  a famous  mountain  there,  Wu  Tai 
San,  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  adherents  ot  tlie  Bud- 
dhist religion. 

He  is  a tali  and  very  good-looking  man;  and  has  a 
round  face,  a straight  nose,  large  ears,  bright  round  eyes, 
good-looking  straight  black  hair,  already  turning  gray. 
When  he  speaks  it  is  with  a gentle  and  mild  voice.  He 
always  chooses  a gray  color  tor  his  clothes.  He  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks.  Consequentiy  strangers  can  not  al- 
ways recognize  him  as  the  governor  when  they  see  him. 
For  instance,  some  time  ago  a visitor,  who  came  from 
Peking  was  going  to  call  on  the  governor.  When  Mr.  Yen 
went  into  the  parlor,  the  visitor  did  not  know  that  he  was 
the  governor  because  his  dress  is  very  simpie  and  his 
manners  unpretentious.  Ot  course  he  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  him.  Governor  Yen  talked  with  him  awhile 
and  then  he  said,  “ I am  very  glad  to  talk  with  you.  What 
can  I do  for  you  now?”  etc.  There  are  quite  a number 
of  instances  like  this.  In  this  way  we  can  understand 
that  he  lives  in  a very  simple  fashion  indeed. 

He  was  born  on  the  farm.  His  father  was  quite  a 
large  farmer  and  he  was  himself  a farmer  until  the  age 
of  fifteen. 

RETURNS  TO  CHINA 

In  1904  he  went  to  a high  school,  which  was  in  the 
Wu  Tai  county.  The  school  belonged  to  the  mayor.  There 
were  several  classical  and  literary  courses  and  a little 
mathematics.  After  he  graduated  from  the  high  school, 
he  w'ent  into  the  Shansi  University.  He  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  literature.  After  three  years  he  graduated 
and  went  to  Japan.  He  studied  Military  Science  in  the 
Japanese  Military  School.  He  travelled  through  the  im- 
portant places  ot  Japan. 

In  1910  he  came  back  to  China.  When  our  civil  war 
began  he  was  one  ot  the  important  persons  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shansi.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Shansi  Republi- 
cans and  an  associate  commander  in  the  whole  army.  He 
worked  hard  with  his  companions  in  the  civil  war.  Once 
the  Emperor’s  army  caught  them  in  a small  town  and 
his  enemies  pianned  to  kill  him  at  once;  but  finaliy  some 
one  released  him  from  the  jail  in  the  night.  Governor 
Yen  escaped  and  lied  beyond  the  Great  Wail  and  remained 
there  for  two  months.  He  suffered  many  hardships. 

After  the  war  some  important  persons  perceived  him 
to  be  an  honest  and  brave  and  right  thinking  man.  So 
they  elected  him  the  Governor  of  Shansi  Province.  He 
was  elected  by  several  groups  ot  Shansi  people  who  were 
ot  importance  in  the  province  of  Shansi.  He  was  not 
elected  by  the  entire  population  because  the  war  was  just 
over  and  they  had  no  time  for  such  things. 

During  the  first  three  years  he  did  not  do  very  much 
for  the  population  because  there  was  yet  no  settled  peace. 
Ot  course  he  always  manoeuvercd  his  army  and  drilled 
them.  When  the  civil  war  began  he  had  only  5000  or 
6000  .soldiers,  who  were  farmers  and  common  people. 
They  did  not  know  how  to  fight  with  the  enemy  and  they 
did  not  know  very  much  about  military  principles.  After 
the  war,  Governor  Yen  established  various  courses  ot  mil- 
itary instruction  for  them  and  there  were  several  mili- 
tary schools  in  his  army.  The  requirement  ot  the  schools 


was  two  years  of  study.  So  he  educated  a great  number 
of  his  soldiers. 

ESTABLISHES  SCHOOLS 

In  our  country  there  were  bands  of  robbers  formed  by 
the  discharged  soldiers.  They  understood  how  to  shoot, 
having  learned  when  they  were  in  the  army.  So,  after 
they  were  discharged,  since  they  did  not  iike  to  work 
hard  for  their  living,  they  gathered  together  to  go  out 
to  the  villages  to  rob  the  people.  Governor  Yen  under- 
stood this,  so  he  thought  that  the  only  thing  to  cure 
them  would  be  to  give  them  an  education.  Pie  therefore 
established  one  high  school  for  every  1500  soldiers.  In 
the  morning  the  soldiers  went  to  ciasses  and  during  the 
afternoon  they  practiced  their  military  evolutions.  Now 
he  teaches  them  in  different  ways.  He  has  them  taught 
certain  industries,  such  as  making  soap,  towels,  tooth 
brushes,  ink,  and  rugs.  There  are  two  special  schools 
for  the  soldiers’  and  officers’  wives  to  study  certain  courses 
in  domestic  economy. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Republic,  Governor  Yen  tried 
to  do  away  with  the  binding  of  women’s  feet  because  the 
old  Chinese  custom,  when  a girl  was  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  was  that  the  mother  should  take  a long  piece  of 
cloth,  about  three  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  to  wrap 
up  the  girl’s  feet.  Naturally  the  feet  could  not  grow 
larger  and  the  bones  became  distorted.  They  thought 
that  small  feet  were  one  of  the  features  of  womanly 
beauty.  If  any  woman  should  have  large  feet,  such  as 
w'o  have  now,  she  could  not  marry  a gentleman,  even  it 
she  had  a beautiful  and  refined  nature  and  equable  tem- 
per. The  girls  felt  ashamed  also.  Even  a cultured  man 
did  not  like  to  have  a woman  with  large  feet  tor  his  wife. 
That  is  why  the  women  bound  their  feet  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible. Consequently  they  could  not  walk  very  far  and  fast 
because  their  feet  were  just  about  three  inches  long.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  not  good  for  the  health  of  our  women  or 
for  that  ot  their  children.  Governor  Yen  recognized  this 
weakness  in  our  social  life,  and  he  opposed  it  as  much 
as  he  could.  There  were  several  special  committees  for 
securing  the  obedience  of  the  common  people  to  the  Iaw„ 
and  the  governor’s  w-ife  often  went  to  the  villages  and 
talked  with  the  wives  of  farmers  or  business  men  against 
the  binding  of  women’s  feet.  Sometimes  she  examined 
them,  because  some  of  them  did  not  like  to  remove  this 
evil,  having  become  accustomed  to  it.  They  did  not  think 
it  was  bad  tor  them  or  the  country.  They  thought  that 
the  bound  feet  were  wonderfully  pretty.  There  was  a law 
made  in  regard  to  the  binding  of  feet.  It  was  this:  it  any 
person  was  fifty  years  of  age,  then  the  committee  would 
not  interfere  with  her.  If  they  would  take  oft  the  band- 
gaes  which  were  on  their  feet  then,  the  committee  would 
give  them  a prize.  It  anyone  was  under  fifty  years  of 
age,  she  must  retrain  from  binding  her  feet.  If  anyone 
would  not  obey  the  law  she  would  receive  a definite  pun- 
ishment. Consequently  there  were  several  big  crowds  of 
people  talking  about  this.  The  expedient  adopted  to  find 
out  whether  the  women’s  feet  were  bound  or  not,  was  the 
placing  upon  the  committee  of  many  members  who  were 
girls.  They  could  go  to  any  house  and  at  any  time  if 
they  wanted  to  examine  the  women’s  feet.  They  did  a 
very  successful  work  in  that  way.  Now  there  are  no 
longer  any  girls  who  are  binding  their  feet.  Women  are 
much  stronger  than  fourteen  years  ago,  and  they  can  do 
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a great  many  things  which  before  this  would  have  been 
impossible — just  as  well  as  here. 

EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

The  second  thing  which  Governor  Yen  did  was  to  de- 
velop education  to  include  the  farmers’  families.  He  made 
speeches  in  various  cities  to  incluce  the  children  of  the 
farmers  to  go  to  school.  There  was  a law  that  when  the 
children  were  seven  years  of  age  they  must  go  to  the 
Government  school.  If  they  were  unable  to  pay  for  tbeir 
tuitions  and  books  and  clothes,  the  school  would  pay  for 
them.  That  afforded  a very  good  opportunity  to  the  chil- 
•uren  of  the  poor  families.  There  were  several  grade 
schools  and  a few  middle  schools.  In  the  school  there 
were  different  courses,  such  as  you  have  in  America,  but 
they  have  more  Chinese  composition  than  you  have  of 
English.  The  rest  of  the  courses  were  like  yours,  so  I 
need  not  go  into  that  matter.  There  were  no  private 
schools  because  the  people  did  not  know  how  to  finance 
them,  themselves.  But  now  there  are  about  a dozen  pri- 
vate schools,  more  or  less.  I am  sorry  to  say  they  are 
not  very  successful.  There  are  only  a few  hundred  stu- 
dents. They  have  no  largo  buildings.  Possibly  they  are 
like  the  former  Oberlin  College  in  1833.  The  result  of  this 
educational  policy  is  that  the  people  of  Shansi  Province 
know  a good  deal  more  about  our  language  than  the  people 
of  some  other  provinces.  At  present  an  average  of  75%  of 
the  children  attend  school.  There  are  still  quite  a num- 
ber of  schools  which  do  not  charge  for  anything  and 
always  furnish  the  children  with  their  clothes  and  meals: 
though  there  are  still  some  children  who  do  not  go  to 
school  but  work  for  their  parents  or  for  wages.  Governor 
Yen  found  that  young  children  were  not  strong  enough 
for  working  so  he  was  afraid  that  the  old  and  poor  farm- 
ers and  poor  people  generally  were  going  to  destroy  the 
health  of  their  young  children.  This  was  a real  danger. 
Therefore,  he  made  a new  law  to  this  effect;  No  young  per- 
son can  work  as  a laborer  unless  he  is  seventeen  years  old. 

ORGANIZES  PROVINCIAL  INDUSTRIES 

The  third  interesting  thing  is  this:  he  helped  the  people 
develop  a great  many  industries  so  that  Shansi  produces 
a quantity  of  fine  cotton  which  sells  at  the  highest  prices 
in  Shanghai,  China.  There  are  many  English  walnuts 
produced  in  our  province.  There  are  a few  quite  large 
factories  in  Shansi  producing  woolen  and  linen  cloth, 
iron  goods,  etc.  There  is  one  small  motor  car  factory. 
All  of  these  factories  belong  to  the  government,  none  of 
them  belong  to  private  persons.  The  government  made 
a great  quantity  of  money  last  year,  as  1 saw  in  the  news- 
paper. There  is  a mint  near  the  north  gate  of  the  city 
of  Taiyuanfu.  It  produces  thirty  thousand  copper  coins 
(one  cent  each)  every  day.  This  mint  makes  our  ijrov- 
ince  much  richer  than  some  others. 

There  was  quite  a remarkable  e.xploit  performed  by 
Mr.  Yen.  The  highway  or  auto  road  of  Shansi  was  built 
by  his  army.  He  thought  that,  if  he  should  use  ordinary 
laI)or  it  would  cost  too  much,  and  besides  it  would  have 
been  quite  hard  to  find  so  many  laborers  in  our  province 
because  the  common  laborer  has  his  regular  work  to  do. 
Consequently  there  was  a rather  hard  problem  to  solve. 
For  a rather  long  time  he  endeavored  to  find  out  a best 
way  of  solving  it.  He  decided  that  he  wouid  better  use  his 
own  soldiers  to  do  this  great  work  because  they  had  not 
very  much  to  do  in  figiiting.  So  he  carried  out  tliis 
tliought  and  did  a very  successful  work.  Tliey  consumed 
about  a year  and  a half  in  building  tlie  auto  road,  wlilcli 
stretclies  about  five  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  from  a 
point  north  of  'I’aiyuanfu  to  tlie  south  limit  of  our  iirov- 


ince.  Of  course  that  is  very  convenient  for  the  people 
to  communicate  with  each  other.  I do  not  know  that 
there  is  anywhere  in  China  so  long  an  automobile  road 
as  we  have  in  our  province. 

REFRAINS  FROM  WAR  ALLIANCES 

There  is  another  great  and  fortunate  result  of  Gover- 
nor Yen’s  administration  for  which  the  people  are  very 
thankful.  There  have  been  several  civil  wars  in  these 
last  few  years,  but  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  nor 
any  suffering  for  soldiers  or  people.  This  was  because 
they  did  not  join  any  of  the  local  alliances  for  war.  That 
fact  showed  his  ruling  idea,  which  was  not  to  increase  his 
power  or  his  financial  strength.  He  follows  his  idea  of 
the  will  of  God  and  is  not  governed  by  personal  selfish- 
ness. That  makes  the  people  who  live  in  Shansi  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  Governor  Yen  and  some  of  his  chief 
officers.  This  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  thing 
done  by  Governor  Yen. 

I think  that  maybe  you  would  like  to  know 
something  about  bis  family.  I have  mentioned  be- 
fore that  he  was  born  on  the  farm  and  that  he  was  a 
farmer  in  his  young  manhood.  So  now,  when  the  sum- 
mer comes,  he  often  goes  back  to  his  native  place,  to  the 
home  where  he  was  born,  and  works  on  the  farm  and 
talks  with  the  farmers;  and  his  father,  who  is  a good 
farmer,  still  works  on  his  farm,  and  sometimes  he  says 
to  his  servants,  “ I do  not  like  to  have  you  call  me  Lao 
Da  Ren  (that  is  one  kind  of  title  to  honor  a noble  per- 
son). There  is  no  difference  of  rank  between  you  and 
me.”  Sometimes  Governor  Yen’s  father  goes  down  town 
to  buy  various  things  for  himself.  This  is  remarkable 
because  in  our  country  the  custom  is  rather  different 
from  the  American  custom.  We  do  not  see  rich  or  dis- 
tinguished persons  going  down  town  to  buy  small  things 
very  often.  In  this  way  we  can  see  there  are  some  rather 
interesting  things  which  happen  in  Governor  Yen’s  fam- 
ily. Of  course  a large  number  of  people  think  that  it  is 
a very  good  thing  that  Mr.  Yen  bears  himself  so  much 
like  the  common  people  to  set  them  an  example.  How- 
ever it  may  be,  in  these  few  years  the  people  of  Shansi 
have  come  to  like  Governor  Y’’en  very  much  and  people 
who  are  in  other  provinces  appreciate  his  policies  highly; 
and  consequently  some  of  them  have  moved  into  Shansi 
province  tor  their  home.  In  the  last  few  weeks  I have 
heard  one  of  my  father’s  friends,  who  is  rather  a con- 
fidential officer  of  Governor  Yen,  say,  “Now  they  have 
a great  plan  for  building  a women’s  college  and  establish- 
ing some  sort  of  a new  industry.  I hope  that  he  will  be 
successful  and  develop  some  new  and  valuable  plans  for 
Shansi  and  for  China.” 


Eniroa'.s  Note: — Mr.  Ying  King  Nan,  the  author  of  the 
foregoing  article,  is  one  of  an  interesting  group  of  22  Chi- 
nese students  in  Oberlin  this  year.  He  is  the  son  of  Pai- 
Laii  Nan.  who  as  police  commissioner  of  Shansi  Province, 
is  a member  of  the  governor’s  staff.  He  has  studied  police 
methods  abroad  and  has  instituted  in  Shansi  a system  that 
has  been  very  effective  in  keeping  peace  in  the  iirovince 
and  keeiiing  it  free  from  banditry.  The  younger  Mr.  Nan 
married  just  before  leaving  China  two  years  ago.  His 
wife  is  the  daugliter  of  Wen-Chen  ’Psui,  former  President 
of  tlio  Provincial  House  of  Representatives  and  now  In- 
tendent  of  the  Hotung  Circuit  and  Salt  Comptroller.  Jlrs. 
Nan  is  a graduate  of  the  Girls’  Normal  School  at  Taiyu- 
anfu. Mr.  Nan  had  his  preparatory  work  at  Middle  Scliool, 
'I’aiyuanfu.  In  Oberlin  Mr.  Nan  is  classed  as  a sophomore 
and  is  majoring  in  ciiemistry,  imping  to  return  to  China 
and  enter  the  industrial  chemistry  field.  Mrs.  Nan  is  also 
a student  in  Oberlin,  majoring  in  art  and  music. 
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James  Henry  Garnett,  ’83 

By  Janet  H.  M.  Swift,  ’83 


For  a steadfast  pursuit  of  his  goal:  — an  education — 
through  a variety  of  early  experiences  which  read  like 
fiction,  but  which  were  met  and  conquered  in  all  their 
grim  reality;  for  perserverance  in  gaining  through  his 
own  efforts,  first  preparatory,  then  college,  then  theologi- 
cal training;  and  finally  for  forty  years 
of  educational  work  for  his  race; — teach- 
Latin  and  Greek  for  nine  years,  helping 
to  organize  two  schools  and  serving  as 
president  of  five  institutions;  also  for  his 
rare  business  qualifications  and  unselfish 
personal  relations  with  his  fellows,  the 
class  of  1883  0.  C.,  points  with  respect 
and  pride  to  James  Henry  Garnett,  D.D. 

Mr.  Garnett,  or  "Gar”  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  was  born  a slave 
on  the  Carter  plantation,  Gordan  County, 

Georgia,  June,  1847.  He  joined  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea  at  Millidgeville, 

Georgia,  in  1864.  He  went  North  the 
same  year  and  enlisted  as  a volunteer 
at  Middletown,  New  York,  in  1865.  He 
was  sent  to  South  Carolina,  where  he 
suffered  cold  and  hardship,  which  finally 
resulted  in  freezing  both  his  feet.  He 
slept  for  thirty  nights  with  his  feet  in 
a tub  of  cold  water, — heroic  treatment, — which  proved 
fairly  successful.  On  Lee’s  surrender  he  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  army  and  in  later  years  was  awarded 
a pension. 

Intent  on  securing  an  education  he  worked  until  he 
had  saved  a thousand  dollars  and  went  to  New  York  to 
invest  it  in  government  bonds.  He  was  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  let  his  employer  have  the  money  at  what  seemed 
a high  rate  of  interest.  The  employer  failed — and  so  did 
the  money.  The  thousand  dollar  bounty  which  he  re- 
ceived when  he  enlisted  was  also  almost  all  lost,  through 
the  young  man’s  misplaced  confidence  in  the  captain  under 
whom  he  had  served  when  in  the  army.  Undaunted  by 
his  misfortunes,  in  the  summer  of  1875  he  earned  SfSO.OO 
as  a waiter  at  Saratoga  Springs  and  came  to  Oberlin  to 
begin  his  education  in  earnest.  He  entered  the  pre- 
paratory department  and  steadily  made  his  way  through 
the  eight  years  of  study,  resulting  in  his  graduation  in 
1883.  The  following  three  years  were  spent  in  a The- 
ological course  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  B.D.,  which  was  later  given  him  also  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.M.  from  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1892  was  given  the 
degree  of  D.D.  by  Selma  University,  Selma,  Alabama. 


Under  the  necessity,  always,  of  earning  his  way,  he  did 
all  sorts  of  work,  from  acting  as  waiter  in  hotels  to  hold- 
ing the  position  of  valet  to  President  Harper  of  Chicago. 
It  would  be  hard  to  convince  “Gar”  that  he  was  not  fed 
in  those  days  as  W'as  Elijah,  although  at  one  time  in 
college  in  old  Tappan  Hall,  bread  and 
water  for  a week  was  the  best  that  the 
ravens  seemed  able  to  provide. 

In  1874,  in  New  York,  Mr.  Garnett 
joined  the  Baptist  Church,  to  which  he 
has  always  been  loyal,  and  in  whose  in- 
stitutions he  has  done  most  of  his  work. 
His  forty  years  of  educational  work  in- 
clude nine  years  as  teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Lincoln  University,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Missouri;  the  Presidency  of 
the  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas;  also  of  Guadaloupe  Col- 
lege, Sequin,  Texas;  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Louisville,  Kentucky;  Houston  Col- 
lege, Houston,  Texas;  and  Western  Col- 
lege, Macon,  Missouri.  The  administra- 
tion of  a struggling  college  necessarily 
includes  money  raising,  but  in  spite  of 
diflicuties  and  personal  privation  it  is 
said  of  Mr.  Garnett  that  his  teachers 
were  always  paid.  A business  experience  in  Gary, 
Indiana,  included  real  estate  and  insurance,  the  build- 
ing of  a large  apartment  house,  which  he  owns,  and  a 
position  as  welfare  officer  in  connection  with  the  city 
adninistration. 

In  1922  Mr.  Garnett  was  called  to  be  Dean  c*'  Theology 
and  Chaplain  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  and  Educational 
Institute  of  Topeka,  Kansas;  and  in  September,  1925,  he 
accepted  a position  on  the  faculty  of  the  American  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  East  Nashville,  Tennessee,  w’here  he 
has  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  and  New  Testament 
Greek. 

In  1888  Mr.  Garnett  married  Ida  Lee  Drake  of  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri,  a former  student  in  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory, a successful  teacher,  and  helpful  companion  to  her 
husband  in  all  of  his  undertakings.  There  are  two  children, 
Ida  Drake  (now  Mrs.  Guy),  a teacher  in  the  Gary  System, 
Gary,  Indiana,  and  James  Malcolm,  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness in  Los  Angeles. 

A quiet,  unassuming,  unselfish  and  most  useful  career, 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  Garnett,  is  a credit  to  his  alma  mater, 
and  avails  inore  in  disarming  race  prejudice  than  all  the 
arguments  of  all  the  schools.  All  honor  to  James  Henry 
Garnett,  genlleman,  teacher,  brother! 


What  a Young  Alumnus  Thinks 

By  Ralph  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 


Every  young  person  embarking  upon  a college  career 
usually  has  some  preconceived  ideas  of  what  its  nature 
is  and  ought  to  be,  along  with  which  he  has  more  ideas 
of  what  it  should  mean  to  him.  He  looks  upon  his  par- 
ents as  benefactors  who  are  sending  him  away  to  school 
in  order  that  he  may  have  a better  opportunity  to  build 
up  his  character  and  his  reserves  of  knowledge  than  wou'd 
be  offered  to  him  in  his  local  community.  In  short  they 


give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  a man  out  of  that 
awkward  bulk  of  material  which  he  feels  himself  to  be. 
However,  this  suggests  a relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween the  young  student  and  his  parents.  He  is  being 
sent  away  from  home  and  among  strangers  to  make 
good.  He  sets  a pace  for  himself  to  use  in  later  life.  If 
he  makes  good  use  of  his  opportunities  at  college,  he 
will  probably  know  how  to  properly  use  greater  oppor- 
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tunities  as  they  may  aniear  before  him  later  on.  This, 
then,  is  his  attitude.  He  must  enter  a community  of 
strangers,  make  friends  and  new  associations,  and  set 
new  ideals  before  himself.  He  must  not  only  prove  him- 
self in  his  studies,  but  he  must  develop  himself  socially 
and  in  other  outside  interests. 

It  is  not  long,  however,  before  this  has  become  a 
matter  of  the  past,  and  be  has  graduated.  Then  he  must 
■embai  k ux^ou  a new  career,  and  begin  life  all  over  again. 
Luring  his  stay  in  college  he  has  learned  tlie  meaning  of 
friendly  rivalry  and  emulation.  If  he  has  been  in  ath- 
letics, he  has  learned  that  the  rewards  of  long  and  serious 
■efforts  do  not  always  come  in  the  vanities  of  pomp  and 
show.  These  lessons  and  experiences  may  very  well  iirove 
to  be  valuable  in  the  new  life.  But  his  position  as  the 
recipient  of  a benefaction  has  changed  life’s  appearance 
for  him,  although  it  has  not  changed  its  nature.  He  is  not 
being  sent  away  to  college  by  his  parents  in  order  to 
prepare  himself  for  later  trials,  but  he  is  being  sent  out 
of  the  college  to  x^rove  himself  in  the  wide  and  warm 
outside  world.  Permit  me  to  caT  it  a warm  outside 
world,  for  I have  found  that  although  it  is  sometimes 
struck  by  a bitter  and  blustry  storm,  it  is  on  the  whole 
quite  filled  with  blazing  interests  and  glowing  experi- 
ences. It  follows  that  he  must  support  the  good  name 
of  his  mother  institution,  and  indicate  the  value  of  her 
training  by  making  the  best  of  himself  as  he  marches 
in  grande  revue  with  his  riva’s  from  other  institutions 
before  the  critics  of  the  past  and  the  future.  His  Alma 
Mater  has  also  taken  the  position  of  a benefactor.  His 
parents  made  it  possible  for  him  to  go  to  college,  in 
gratification  for  which  he  felt  obliged  to  make  the  best 
of  his  opportunity;  his  Alma  Mater  has  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  go  out  into  life  with  more  of  an  equal  chance 
than  some  of  the  less  fortunate  have  had,  and  he  feels 
obligated  to  show  that  he  is  worthy  of  bearing  her  good 
name  forward  as  one  of  her  loyai  sons  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  NECESSARY 

This  suggests  to  one  the  true  and  ideal  relationship 
between  the  college  man  and  his  Alma  Mater.  But  unless 
there  be  some  medium  through  which  this  relationship 
may  be  borne  out,  it  must  be  only  a dream;  a pure  ideal 
of  less  than  filmy  substance,  because  Alma  Mater  is  only 
a x'crson  in  absentia,  nay  even  in  sxuritum.  The  function 
of  any  such  medium  must  be  to  give  this  relationship  a 
more  tangible  aspect,  and  that  is  my  idea  of  an  alumni 
association. 

It  is  said  that  each  student  who  graduates  from 


Oberlin  College  costs  the  institution  over  two  thousand 
dollars,  out  of  which  sum  only  about  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars is  paid  in  by  the  student  in  the  form  of  tuition.  At 
the  time  of  graduation,  the  college  has  invested  in  every 
member  of  the  graduating  class  about  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  The  college  is  fully  entitled  to  a fair  and  ap- 
preciable return  on  this  investment  in  some  form  or 
other.  He  who  brings  in  no  return  in  any  form  is  guilty 
of  using  benefactions  without  conscience.  To  give  a slight 
turn  to  Shakespeare’s  familiar  phrase: 

Who  steals  Her  purse  steals  trash;  ’tis  something, 
nothing; 

’Twas  Hers,  ’tis  theirs,  and  has  been  slave  to 
thousands: 

But  he  that  filches  from  Her  Her  good  name 

Robs  Her  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 

And  makes  Her  poor  indeed. 

Hence  if  each  graduate  sustains  and  builds  up  the 
good  name  of  his  Alma  Mater  he  is  doing  his  share.  He 
should  make  himself  worthy  of  that  living  trust  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed.  The  Alumni  Association 
should  be  that  organization  which  aids,  sponsors  and  re- 
ports upon  the  progress  of  the  progeny  in  this  endeavor. 
Becoming  an  alumnus  gives  one  a responsibility  similar 
to  that  which  is  given  one  when  he  becomes  a collegiate 
scholar;  but  becoming  a member  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion should  permit  one  to  feel  that  there  is  yet  the  unity 
of  spirt  which  he  enjoyed  in  college  days;  that  unity  of 
spirit  which  gives  one  the  wholesome  feeling  of  brother- 
hood, one  with  another,  and  which  promotes  wholesome 
rivalry  with  similar  organization  of  other  universities  and 
colleges. 

In  becoming  a member  of  the  Alumni  Association  I 
anticipate  an  organization  which  aids  in  the  attainment 
of  a spirit  of  unity  among  the  vast  progeny  of  my  Alma 
Mater;  which  is  a force  in  assisting  its  members  to  live 
up  to  the  ideal  of  building  character,  capacity  and  per- 
severance; which  is  a means  of  maintaining  reports  and 
of  remarking  laudable  movements,  of  the  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  progeny;  and  lastly,  I would  consent  that  it 
should  be  an  organ  for  acclaiming  funds  where  that  is 
both  necessary  and  expedient,  although  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  of  the  officers  of 
administration,  and  may  be  called  only  the  duty  of  as- 
sistance in  an  alumni  body.  MTien  I have  had  some  of 
my  ideas  tempered  by  experience  in  the  years  to  come, 
I sincerely  hope  that  my  belief  that  an  Oberlin  graduate 
will  always  and  forevermore  be  an  Oberlin  alumnus,  shall 
not  be  shattered. 


Gamaliel,  Pilate,  or  the  High  Priest 

By  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham 


A recent  editorial  in  the  Christian  Century  under  the 
title  “Young  Men,  Old  Men  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,’’  calls  at- 
tention to  a problem  wliich  is  just  as  iiressing  in  the  col- 
Irges'as  it  is  in  (lie  Christian  Associations.  The  editorial 
Iioints  out  tliat  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.  is  a lellowsbip  ol  young 
men  organized  to  study,  teach  and  sustain  certain  Chris- 
tian standards  in  a world  that  in  some  asiiects  at  least  is 
thoroughly  iiagan.  Rersonal  allegiance  to  these  stand- 
ards is  ai)t  to  lead  to  vigorous  opposition  to  some  parts 
of  this  environment  and  esiiecially  to  a criticism  of  the 
working  out  of  oui'  xiresent  industrial,  iioliticai  and  social 
organization.  Ilowtwer,  the  control  of  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  largely  in  the  hands  of  secretaries  and  Boards 


of  Directors  of  mature  years  who  have  given  hostages  to 
the  present  enter  and  so  find  it  difficult  to  apiireciate  the 
willingness  of  youth  to  chaliengo  the  existence  of  that 
order.  The  ohicr  leadcrshiii  is  more  intent  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  individual  sin.  'I'ho  younger  group  is  keener 
to  detect  the  social  sins  which  are  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  living,  'rho  iiroblcm  of  the  Association  is  then  one 
of  the  control  of  policy.  Shall  that  control  rest  in  the 
hands  of  age,  which  largeiy  supplies  material  resource 
and  wishes  to  fix  the  iiniits  of  discussion  and  xirogram, 
or  shall  yonlh  have  its  free,  critical  way  and  expose  itself 
to  every  wind  of  oi)inion  that  blows? 

Every  college  f.aces  this  same  problem  and  so  far  col- 
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lege  administrations  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  course 
to  take. 

There  are  some  colleges  where  the  siiirit  ot  Gamaliel 
controls.  “Let  every  one  have  his  chance  to  say  what  he 
he  honestly  believes.  If  there  is  truth  in  his  holding,  time 
will  prove  it  so.  If  it  is  in  error,  it  will  tall  of  its  own 
dead  weight.  There  is  no  detective  like  a clock.  How  sad 
a thing  it  is  to  find  that  having  refused  to  listen,  or 
having  denied  the  right  to  challenge,  time  shall  prove  you 
to  have  been  fighting  against  the  truth.”  So  speaks  Gama- 
liel, and  to  him  some  administrations  say  “Amen,”  feeling 
that  there  is  only  gain  in  encouragin.g  an  unhampered 
critical  and  honest  e.xamination  of  every  supposed  fact  or 
truth. 

Pilate  accepts  this  position  with  reservations.  He  be- 
iieves  in  liberty  of  discussion  so  long  as  it  does  not  touch 
certain  areas  of  life.  Men  may,  if  they  choose,  criticise 
the  order  in  religion  or  the  conventions  of  local  society, 
but  they  must  not  reach  over  into  the  sphere  of  politics. 
So  some  college  administrations  are  exceedingiy  liberal, 
one  might  say  even  radical,  in  their  attitudes  to  certain 
parts  of  our  living,  but  they  are  conservative  of  the  ex- 
tremest  right  toward  certain  other  parts.  The  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  Pilate  position  is  evident  on  the  face 
of  it. 

The  High  Priest  heads  the  third  party.  He  is  for 
rigid  conformity.  What  the  fathers  hav'c  handed  down 
must  be  sustained.  “The  old  time  reiigion  (or  politics, 
or  industrial  order)  is  good  enough  for  me.”  That  faith 
may  have  been  born  in  revolution,  but  the  examination 
and  teaching  of  it  must  carry  no  blood  taint  of  rebellion. 
“ Bring  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go  arid  when  he 
is  old  he  shall  not  depart  from  it.”  Let  age  determine 
the  way,  and  it  believes  the  world  safe. 

History  seems  to  suggest  that  Gamaliel  occupies  the 


position  of  wi.sdom.  Youth,  untamed  by  responsibility 
and  suffering,  seems  to  have  had  the  most  discerning  eye 
for  social  injustice,  politicai  wrong  and  deadening  relig- 
ious prejudice.  Almost  every  step  in  human  progress  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  conviction  of  leadership  of 
young  minds  set  to  unhampered  testing  of  “ the  things 
that  be.”  Age  has  tended  invariably  to  gloss  over  the  in- 
iquities it  knows  and  to  apologize  for  what  it  once  ab- 
horred. Age  calis  this  “ tolerance  ” or  “ enlightened  sym- 
pathy.” Youth  thinks  it  is  a sign  of  growing  inertia.  Youth 
may  be  right.  The  young  point  to  the  long  list  of  grow'- 
ing  institutions  which  in  other,  harder  days  fought  for 
unpopular  causes  and  stimulated  “the  rebel  mind,”  but 
which,  now  grown  richer  in  material  resource,  pride  them- 
soh'es  on  the  rev'oiutions  of  the  past  while  they  plan  with 
greatest  care  to  refuse  expression  to  anything  which 
wouid  provoke  rebeilion  today.  Youth  wants  the  chance 
to  at  least  test  the  rebed  way. 

Every  liberally  inclined  college  finds  itself  constantly 
at  grips  with  this  problem.  No  meeting  of  the  faculty, 
the  alumni  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  passes  without  vot- 
ing consciously  or  unconsciously  for  the  High  Priest,  Pi- 
late or  Gamaliel.  The  student  vote  is  solid  for  Gamaliel. 

Some  college  recognizing  this  fact  is  going  to  be  wise 
enough  to  bring  its  student  body  into  close  touch  with 
every  part  of  the  college  administration  and  control.  It 
will  bring  the  buoyancy,  vigor  and  judgment  of  youth 
close  to  the  more  conservative  attitudes  of  maturer  lead- 
ership. The  result  is  likely  to  be  a policy  of  education 
which  will  more  nearly  meet  the  requirements  of  our  gen- 
eration than  any  which  has  been  tried  today.  Certainly 
it  will  lead  to  greater  satisfaction  and  content  on  the 
part  of  those  who  seek  the  college  way  to  the  abundant 
life. 


Rhodes  Scholarships 


An  interesting  change  concerning  the  Rhodes  Schol- 
arships has  very  recently  been  put  into  effect  by  the 
Rhodes  Trustees.  Even  before  the  great  war  these  schol- 
arships constituted  the  largest  group  of  high  stipend 
scholarships  in  the  world,  for  about  ninety  scholars  were 
selected  each  year,  each  scholarship  carrying  with  it 
three  hundred  pounds  a year  for  three  years.  At  that 
time  this  sum  was  sufficient  to  cover  regnlar  expenses  at 
Oxford,  including  moderate  participation  in  athletics  and 
college  social  affairs;  and  it  also  allowed  a considerable 
amount  of  travel  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  These 
are  the  great  advantages  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  sys- 
tem; advanced  study  in  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in 
the  world;  athletic  and  social  life;  cultural  advantages 
and  travel.  After  the  war,  due  to  the  universal  high  cost 
of  living,  the  stipend  was  raised  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a year;  but  it  was  felt  that  even  this  amount 
was  not  quite  sufficient  to  allow  scholars  the  full  benefit 
of  the  advantages  which  Mr.  Rhodes  wished  them  to 
enjoy. 

The  present  change  raises  the  annual  stipend  still 
higher,  to  tour  hundred  pounds.  Since  the  British  pound 
sterling  has  now  gone  back  to  its  pre-war  value,  this 
amoqnt  comes  to  very  nearly  ?2,000  a year.  The  in- 
creased freedom  from  financial  affairs  will  make  these 
scholarships  even  more  valuable  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past;  and  the  fact  that  such  a change  has  been  made 


should  stimulate  to  a still  greater  degree  of  keenness 
the  competition  for  such  advantages. 

APPLICANTS  INCREASE 

Since  the  war,  the  eagerness  of  young  men  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  has  steadily  increased 
until  last  year  the  competition  was  the  keenest  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships.  There  were 


CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 

3— Artist  Recitai— Bra ilowsky— Chapel. 

5 —  Better  Movie— Chapel. 

6 —  Hospital  Dedication. 

Ijatin  Play  in  English — Warner  Hall. 

Rally  for  Reserve  Game. 

7 —  Football — Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

Alumni  Home-coming. 

Better  Movie. 

12—  Internationai  Party— World  Fellowship  Week 

13 —  Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees 

14—  Football— Miami  at  Oxford. 

.fudge  Florence  Allen  of  Cleveland — First  Church 

17 —  Football  Banquet. 

18—  Art  Association  Lecture — Dr.  Edgar  liewett- 
24 — Conservatory  Trio  Recital — Warner  Hall. 

26 — Thanksgiving  Day. 

28 — Better  Movie — Chapel. 


IG 
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507  candidatGs  from  184  colleges  and  universities,  con- 
testing for  32  scholarships  awarded  in  the  United  States. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  include  any  consideration  of  the 
other  places  where  Rhodes  Scholarships  are  awarded, 
i.  e.  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
For  several  years  past  the  competition  in  Ohio  has  been 
keener  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  union.  Both  two 
years  ago,  with  41  candidates,  and  last  year,  with  44, 
Ohio  had  the  largest  number  of  candidates  in  any  state 
in  any  year  since  the  scholarships  were  founded  in  1904. 

Each  college  is  entitled  to  a certain  number  of  can- 
didates to  represent  it,  the  number  in  proportion  to  the 
enrollment  of  the  student  body.  Oberlin  has  a right  to 
four  candidates  in  the  Ohio  competition,  and  also  to  the 
same  number  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  state 
where  there  is  a competition.  Only  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  states  award  scholarships  in  any  one 
year;  and  by  a regular  rotating  system  each  state  has 
two  scholarships  every  three  years.  A candidate  may 
apply  either  in  the  state  where  his  home  is,  or  in  the 
state  where  he  is  receiving  his  college  education.  Many 
institutions  have  large  numbers  of  candidates  represent- 
ing them,  some  competing  in  their  own  home  states, 
others  in  the  state  where  they  are  going  to  college.  In 
this  way  it  often  happens  that  a college  wins  several 
scholarships  in  the  same  year.  Last  year  Oberlin  had 
seven  candidates  in  four  different  states,  was  one  of  the 
seven  institutions  in  the  entire  United  States  where  com- 
petition was  keenest. 

In  the  competition  for  this  year,  Oberlin  will  be  rep- 
resented as  follows: 

Ohio:  Victor  Obenhaus  and  Robert  Williams  of  the 
class  of  1925;  Charles  Burton  and  Harold  In- 
galls of  the  class  of  1926. 

Pennsylvania:  Ralph  Andrews,  ’25. 

New  Mexico:  Robert  Duncan,  ’26. 

West  Virginia:  Warren  J.  Parsons,  ’26. 

Rhode  Island:  Laurence  Rogers,  ’26. 

Florida:  Howard  Vincent,  ’26. 

North  Dakota:  Lewis  Lowe,  ’25. 

Indiana:  Paul  Titus,  ’26. 

Vermont:  Max  Webster,  ’25. 

In  past  years,  two  Oberlin  men  have  won  Rhodes 
Scholarships.  Theodore  Wilder,  ’18,  received  a scholar- 


ALUMNI HOME  COMING 

The  game  with  Western  Reserve  on  Saturday, 
November  7th,  has  been  chosen  as  the  time  for  the 
home  coming  of  alumni  and  former  students.  The 
detailed  schedule  of  events,  so  far  as  they  are  defin- 
itely arranged  as  this  announcement  goes  to  press 
are  shown  below: 

Friday,  November  (i 

2:30  P.M. — Dedication  of  the  Allen  Hospital.  Ded- 
ication exercises  to  be  held  in  Finney 
Chapel.  General  invitation. 

7:00P.M. — Latin  Play  (in  English),  “The  Adel- 
phoe,”  Terence.  AVarner  Hall. 

8:45  P.M. — Student  Rally  for  the  Western  Reserve 
Game.  Finney  Chapel. 

Saturday,  November  7 

8:00-12:00  A.  M. — Opportunity  to  A’isit  Classes; 
Special  class  and  group  reunions. 

2:30P.M. — Western  Reserve  Game. 

4:45  P.M. — Reception,  Men’s  Building.  General 
invitation. 

7:15  P.M. — Better  Movie,  McCutcheon’s  “Graus- 
tark,”  starring  Norma  Talmadge. 

7:30P.  M, — Costume  Party  and  All  College  Dance, 
Warner  Gymnasium.  Admission  to  the 
gallery  by  ticket  only.  Tickets  for  out- 
of-town  guests  can  be  secured  at  the 
Alumni  Ofiflee,  Men’s  Building.  Alumni 
and  guests  are  invited  to  participate. 

Sunday,  November  8 

Preaching  services  in  the  churches  of  Oberlin. 


ship-at-large  from  the  United  States,  and  James  Childers, 
’20,  won  the  scholarship  in  his  home  state,  Alabama. 

The  final  selection  of  Rhodes  scholars  this  year  will 
take  place  on  December  12,  and  the  scholars  elected  will 
go  into  residence  at  Oxford  University,  England,  next 
October. 

Leigti  Alex.\xuer, 

Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
Co:nmittee  of  Selection  for  Ohio. 


Allen  Hospital 
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Faculty 


Assistant  Professor  E.  L.  Larson  has 
had  his  dissertation  “The  One-room 
and  Consolidated  School  of  Connecti- 
cut” published.  Mr.  Larson  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Coiumbia  in 
June. 

An  article  by  Professor  William  T. 
Upton  on  "Some  Recent  Representa- 
tive American  Song-Composers”  ap- 
peared in  the  Musical  Quarterly  for 
July,  1925.  Mr.  Upton  has  been  asked 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  to  prepare  a list  of  American 
songs  to  be  used  as  test  pieces  in 
their  forth-coming  biennial  contest. 
This  contest  is  to  be  given  in  two 
classes:  the  Young  Artists’  and  the 
Students’  Class,  one  song  for  each 
section  of  each  class. 

President  King  will  preach  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  in  Toledo  on 
November  15. 

Professor  Raymond  H.  Stetson, 
Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  and  As- 
sistant Professor  James  H.  Hall  ■will 
attend  the  Music  Teachers’  National 
Association  meeting  at  Dayton,  De- 
cember 27-29.  Mr.  Stetson  wall  give 
a paper  on  The  Psychology  of  Read- 
ing Music  and  Mr.  Hall  on  Improvisa- 
tion. Mr.  Gehrkens  is  editor  of  the 
association. 

Professor  Florence  M.  Fitch  ad- 
dressed the  semi  annual  meeting  of 
the  Preble  County  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  on  October  10,  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  “The  Bible  and 
Science.”  On  October  6 she  spoke 
in  Elyria  before  the  Business  Wo- 
men’s Department  of  the  Women’s 
club.  Beginning  October  30th,  she  is 
to  lead  a series  of  ten  discussion 
meetings  of  the  Business  Girls’  Fed- 
eration of  Clubs  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
of  Elyria  on  the  general  theme  of 
“Personality  and  Its  Realization 
through  Relationships.” 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  addressed 
a meeting  of  the  combined  Congrega- 
tional conferences  of  central  and 
eastern  New  York  at  Homer,  New' 
York,  on  October  13.  His  subject  was 
“Faith  in  Youth.” 

Professor  W.  H.  Chapin,  because  of 
the  rapid  advance  of  science,  has  had 
to  rewrite  the  chapter  on  atomic 
structure  and  add  one  on  colloids  to 
his  book,  "Second  Year  in  College 
Chemistry.” 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  is  re- 
vising his  book,  “Introductory  College 
Chemistry,”  condensing  it  consider- 
ably. 


Among  the  month’s  publications  by 
The  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  is  an  a capella 
anthem,  “Life  of  Life,”  by  James 
Husst  Hall. 

Professor  Francis  W.  Buckler  is 
scheduled  to  give  the  Haskell  lec- 
tures this  year. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams,  former 
member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty,  gives 
an  address  on  “Research  in  the  Col- 
lege” at  the  Alumni  Council  meeting 
November  6 at  Amherst  College. 

The  appointment  of  a man  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  personnel  pro- 
gram of  the  college  has  been  made 
since  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Means  graduated  from 
Yale  in  the  class  of  ’15.  He  spent  the 
next  year  in  the  School  of  Theology 
at  Oberlin.  In  1916  he  volunteered 
for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  with  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  Mesopotamia;  after  a 
year  he  was  transferred  to  similar 
work  in  India,  w'here  he  spent  two 
years.  Here  he  related  himself  to 
problems  of  the  present;  he  learned 
Bengali  and  became  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  school  founded  by  Rabin- 
dranath Tagore.  He  was  appointed 
Rhodes  Scholar  from  Nebraska  after 
the  war,  and  spent  three  years  at  Ox- 
ford, winning  the  degree  of  Litt.B. 
After  a year  of  study  with  Otto  and 
Jaensch  at  Marbourg,  Germany,  he 
returned  to  America. 

Mr.  Means’  graduate  work  abroad 
was  in  philosophy  and  psychology; 
he  has  had  adequate  training  in 
mathematics  lor  statistical  W’ork,  and 
his  varied  experience  and  interests 
should  be  assets  in  personnel  work. 

After  returning  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Means  taught  a year  in 
Berea  College,  Ky.,  and  has  been 
preaching  for  the  past  lew  months  in 
the  Congregational  Church  at  David 
City,  Neb.  He  becomes  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  at  Oberlin. 

Another  new  appointee  is  Mr. 
Bryant  S.  Cooper,  who  holds  an  A.B. 
and  an  A.M.  from  Vanderbilt  and  has 
done  further  graduate  work.  Mr. 
Cooper  succeeds  Miss  Joy  as  In- 
structor in  English. 


Campus  Trees 

Oberlin  College  spent  ?3,000  on  the 
trees  of  the  campus  last  year,  about 
.$1,000  of  it  to  repair  tlie  damage 
done  by  the  storm  last  May.  W.  C. 
Clancy,  ’97,  of  Cleveland,  has  charge 
of  tlie  work,  which  must  be  done 
every  five  or  six  years. 


Allen  Hospital  Opens 

The  Allen  Hospital,  with  Miss 
Janet  M.  Ptolemy,  graduate  nurse 
from  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York, 
as  superintendent,  was  opened  to  gen- 
eral use  on  October  12th.  Eight  pa- 
tients, including  two  infants  were 
transferred  from  the  old  hospital  and 
ten  additional  patients  received 
within  the  first  week.  Two  future 
citizens  wili  be  able  to  point  to  the 
hospital  as  their  place  of  birth  and 
brag  that  they  arrived  on  the  opening 
day. 

The  clinic,  with  the  new  college 
physician.  Dr.  Bradshaw,  in  charge, 
was  ready  for  use  when  college 
opened,  September  18th.  The  stu- 
dents immediately  commenced  to  find 
their  way  there,  and  in  the  first 
thirty  days.  Dr.  Bradshaw  handled 
six  hundred  forty  cases.  Most  cases 
were  of  a minor  nature  and  were 
cared  for  at  the  first  call.  There  was 
one  case  of  pneumonia,  a few  cases  of 
fracture,  and  twenty-five  cases  •n'ere 
referred  to  town  physicians  for  fur- 
ther treatment. 

Browning  House,  the  infirmary  for 
girls,  has  continued  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Trefethren,  a 
trained  nurse.  She  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  calls  during  the  first 
month,  fifty-six  of  which  she  saw  per- 
sonally. Girls  spending  a day  or  two 
at  Browning  House  numbered  thirty- 
three.  Colds  and  sore  throats  were 
the  larger  number  of  cases  and  were 
immediately  segregated. 

The  college  is  making  every  effort 
to  discover  all  sickness  promptly  and 
correct  it  before  the  cases  develop 
seriously.  Hereafter  a written  daily 
report  from  every  house  where  there 
are  three  or  more  students  will  have 
to  be  made  to  the  college  physician. 
A student  who  misses  class  on  ac- 
count of  illness  and  does  not  imme- 
diately report  his  illness  to  the  col- 
lege physician  will  not  have  his  ab- 
sence excused  by  the  dean. 


Fairfield  Lectures  at  Beloit 

Wynn  Fairfield,  ’07,  is  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Porter 
Foundation  at  Beloit  College  in  March 
next  Mr.  Fairfield,  who  is  vice- 
principal  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Me- 
morial Academy,  is  spending  the 
year  in  America,  studying  and  lec- 
turing. His  lectures  at  Beloit  will 
probably  deal  with  the  present  situ- 
ation in  China  and  its  effect  on  Chris- 
tian work  there. 
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Conservatory  Changes  Entrance  Requirements 

By  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 


Tile  students  who  entered  Oberlin 
Conservatory  for  the  first  time  this 
fail  were  selected  upon  a basis  of  mu- 
sical training  and  aptitude.  While  all 
Celt  that  the  new  musical  question- 
naires would  help  to  weed  out  the 
less  desirable  musically  we  all  knew 
the  judging  of  musical  ability  by  a 
paper  report  would  be  problematical. 
The  first  evidence  of  the  actual  ad- 
vance that  this  system  of  selecting 
students  has  brought  appeared  in  the 
days  of  registration  when,  after  the 
entrance  tests  given  to  all  incoming 
students,  it  was  found  that  introduc- 
tory classes  in  theory  would  be  un- 
necessary this  year.  Last  year  there 
were  thirty  in  the  classes  and  this 
year  not  a one. 

The  Artist  Recital  Course  for  the 
first  semester  is  an  exceptionally 
strong  one,  including: 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Octo- 
ber 13. 

Queena  Mario,  Soprano,  October  20. 

Alexander  Brailowsky,  Pianist,  No- 
vember 3. 

Roland  Hayes,  Tenor,  December  4. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Decem- 
ber 15. 

The  London  String  Quartet,  Jan- 
uary 4.. 

The  new  order  requiring  all  stu- 
dents to  have  hall  hour  lessons  twice 
the  week  in  at  least  one  of  their 
practical  subjects  is  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  to  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Approximately  60%  the 
teachers’  schedules  are  now  filled 
with  half  hour  lesson  periods. 

At  this  writing  there  are  380  stu- 
dents of  Conservatory  classification. 
This  does  not  include  pupils  in  the 
Preparatory  department,  High  School 
students  or  students  who  are  doing 
their  major  work  in  the  college. 

Simply  as  a matter  of  record  for 
those  readers  who  were  annoyed  by  so 
many  sputterings  about  a certain  Lan- 
dowska Harpischord  recital  last  sea- 
son, be  it  stated  that  the  Department 
of  History  and  Criticism  of  Music  is 
now  the  proud  j)osscssor  of  a fine 
automatic  projecting  lantern  with 
distant  control,  a good  screen,  two 
opacpie  window  ,shades  and  enough 
lantern  slides  for  occasional  showings 
of  the  makers  of  music  and  tlieir  sur- 
roundings. The  249  students  in  the 
department  like  it. 

The  Cleveland  Symphony  concert 
on  October  13  contained  the  Weber 
Overture  to  “l)cr  I'rclHChuctz"  and 
the  lioethovon  Sevenlli  Symphony. 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  program 
much  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
Respighi  Symphonic  Poem,  “Foun- 
tains of  Rome.” 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union,  enter- 
ing upon  its  65th  year,  announces  the 
201st  concert,  to  be  given  in  Oberlin 
on  December  10.  At  this  time  the 
chorus  of  200  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  Orchestra  and 
a quartet  of  soloists  from  the  Conser- 
vatory faculty.  This  quartet  con- 
tains Florence  Jenney  Hall,  Soprano; 
Ada  Morris  Hastings,  Contralto;  Her- 
bert Harroun,  Tenor;  Gilbert  Wilson, 
Bass.  This  same  group  will  repeat 
this  work  at  Masonic  Auditorium, 
Cleveland,  on  January  15,  appearing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federated 
Churches  of  Cleveland. 


Mead-Swing  Foundation 

A general  faculty  committee  on 
the  Mead-Swing  Foundation  has  been 
appointed,  with  Professors  Graham, 
Bosworth,  King,  Budington  and  Tay- 
lor as  members. 

Shortly  before  his  death.  Professor 
A.  T.  Swing  notified  the  college  that 
the  fund  which  he  was  giving  to  es- 
tablish the  Mead-Swing  Foundation 
had  accumulated  sufficiently  so  that 
its  income  might  begin  to  be  used 
in  1926-27.  One-half  of  the  income  is 
to  be  used  in  bringing  eminent  preach- 
ers and  distinguished  scientists  to 
Oberlin  as  special  speakers.  Of  the 
other  half,  $200  a year  is  to  go  to 
each  of  two  men  as  scholarships 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
and  the  balance  to  be  added  to  the 
principal  or  be  used  as  scholarships 
for  any  of  the  donors’  direct  descend- 
ants. 


Honor  Court  Changes 

Tlie  Honor  Court  has  revised  one 
of  its  regulations  relative  to  report- 
ing cases  of  clieating.  'J'lie  revision 
has  been  approved  by  the  faculty.  'Ihe 
regulation  read: 

“ That  it  be  no  longer  compulsory 
for  a student  to  report  to  the  honor 
court  cases  of  cheating  tliat  ho  may 
observe,  I)iit  that  hereafter  it  be  un- 
derstood lliat  a student  wlio  sees  a 
case  of  di.slionesiy  is  iirgc'd  iiy  I lie 
lionor  court  and  llio  faculty  cltlier  to 
take  tlie  matter  up  directly  wllh  tlie 
offending  student  or  to  report  the  of- 
fense to  the  honor  court.” 


Dickinson  House  Moved 

Dickinson  House,  the  girls’  field 
house,  which  was  at  166  West  College 
Street,  is  now  at  166  AVest  Lorain 
Street.  Upstairs  a family  occupies 
the  rooms.  Downstairs  are  sliowers 
and  dressing  rooms,  a large  sitting 
room  with  a fireplace  in  it,  and  a 
kitchen  equipped  witli  dishes,  stove, 
cupboards,  etc. 

Four  mornings  a week  the  showers 
and  dressing  rooms  are  used  by  a 
class  in  P.  E.  1.  In  the  afternoons, 
every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, a few  girls  use  the  showers  and 
dressing  rooms,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  only  room  for  a few,  so  most 
of  the  girls  who  are  out  for  sports 
must  go  across  the  campus  to  the 
gymnasium  to  dress. 

Last  spring  the  house  was  used  as 
a meeting  place  for  the  Camp  Fire 
girls,  both  tor  their  lectures  and  for 
the  handicraft  work.  It  has  also 
been  used  for  committee  meetings, 
for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meetings,  for  dinner 
parties,  for  orchestra  practice,  for 
clnb  meetings,  etc.  Family  groups 
have  met  there  to  visit.  The  P.  E. 
headquarters  last  commencement  were 
there. 

The  house  is  too  small  to  serve  its 
purpose  well,  but  it  is  a beginning. 
When  the  new  gymnasium  is  built,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  adja- 
cent to  the  field,  and  will  take  care 
of  most  of  these  needs. 


Gain  in  Men 

A gain  of  twenty-two  men  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  shown 
in  the  enrollment  figures  this  fall.  All 
students  registered  in  this  depart- 
ment total  1282.  The  Conservatory 
lists  378,  of  whom  55  are  men.  In  the 
Graduate  School  of  'I'heology  there 
are  4 graduate  students,  20  seniors, 
6 middlers  and  13  juniors,  making  a 
total  of  43.  Six  of  these  are  women. 

'Die  total  for  the  three  departments 
is  1703.  .An  even  1000  of  these  are 
women  and  703  are  men. 

The  classification  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  as  follows: 


Men  AVomcn  'I'otal 

Graduates 10  7 17 

Seniors  107  130  237 

Juniors  138  167  295 

Sopliomores 182  174  356 

Freshmen  183  186  369 

Special  1 7 8 

611  671  1282 

Last  year  589  679  1268 
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About  the  Campus 

By  Wes  Lawrence,  ’27 


SUuleiit  life  has  been  marked  this 
year  by  what  appears  to  be  a renew'cd 
interest  in  many  of  the  more  seri- 
ous forms  of  outside  activities.  'What- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  place  stu- 
dent government,  undergraduate  pub- 
lications. and  the  like  should  take  in 
the  life  of  the  college  man  and 
woman,  it  is  evident  that  Oberlin 
students  have  entered  upon  the  year 
determined  to  show  that  they  are 
capable  of  managing  their  own  af- 
fairs in  a creditable  manner. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  inno- 
vation on  the  campus  this  fall  is  the 
newly  organized  Student  Council, 
which  has  combined  the  men  and 
women  of  the  college  into  a single 
political  body.  The  new  council 
members  have  spent  many  weary 
hours  attempting  to  solve  some  of 
the  knotty  problems  which  are  con- 
fronting the  undergraduates.  At  last, 
in  their  meeting  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  the  body  passed  a measure  re- 
quiring every  student  organization 
which  handles  considerable  funds,  to 
make  a report  on  its  budget  to  the 
Financial  Committee  of  the  council. 
Under  this  ruling,  the  status  of  the 
publications  representative  on  the 
council  was  enlarged  to  represent,  as 
well  as  the  forensic  and  publication 
activities,  the  dramatic  association, 
the  literary  organizations,  glee  clubs 
and  all  other  organized  student  activ- 
ities. 


Students  have  shown  an  unusual 
interest  in  publications  this  year.  The 
Shaft,  which  was  formed  last  spring 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  literary 
magazine,  has  been  well  supported, 
and  the  Review  has  an  extra  large 
number  trying  out  tor  its  news  staff. 

The  sophomores  won  the  frosh- 
soph  tie-up  on  September  22,  47-43. 
The  successful  manner  in  which  the 
scrap  was  carried  off  this  year  has 
made  it  seem  probable  that  the  tie- 
up  will  remain  as  the  annual  contest 
between  the  two  lower  classes.  The 
fight  was  carried  on  this  year  under 
the  direction  of  the  Men’s  Senate. 
Women  were  not  allowed  to  attend. 


fhe  campus  has  looked  somewhat 
more  colorful  this  fall  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  crimson  and  gold 
frosh  hats  which  have  displaced  the 
old  green  “ lids."  The  Men’s  Senate 
has  taken  over  the  sale  of  the  caps. 

The  Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee  Clubs 
admitted  nine  new  7nembers  each  in 
their  try-outs.  The  men’s  organiza- 
tion is  planning  a Christmas  trip 


through  the  north  and  middle-west, 
while  the  spring  trip  of  the  women 
choristers  will  take  them  through 
eastern  Ohio  into  Pennsylvania. 

A rather  interesting  debate  has  oc- 
curred and  cooled  off,  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  women 
of  the  college  should  be  represented 
at  the  football  games  by  a feminine 
cheer-leader.  Members  of  the  faculty, 
interviewed  by  a Review  reporter, 
seemed  about  equaily  divided  on  the 
subject.  Student  opinion,  however, 
both  male  and  female,  was  almost 
solidly  against  the  proposition,  and 
when  a W'oman  cheer-leader  was  seen 
rather  awkwardly  attempting  to  help 
lead  cheers  for  the  defeated  Baldwin- 
Wallace  team  when  it  played  here, 
the  matter  was  dropped. 

After  a lapse  of  four  years  rela- 
tions with  Wooster  were  reopened 
when  the  crimson  and  gold  eleven, 
accompanied  by  more  than  five  hun- 
dred rooters,  went  over  and  defeated 
Boles’  squad  13-0  instead  of  taking 
the  drubbing  that  was  expected.  The 
last  game  between  the  two  schools, 
in  1921,  had  been  disastrous  in  that 
a fight  disrupted  the  friendship  of 
the  two  colleges.  In  view  of  this 
fact  both  Wooster  and  Oberlin  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  show 
that  by-gones  were  by-gones.  The 
manner  in  which  Oberlin  was  treated 
made  an  impression  on  every  crimson 
and  gold  supporter.  Relations  were 
nearly  disrupted  again,  however, 
when  several  Oberlin  men  were 
caught  setting  Are  to  the  bon-fire 
which  the  Wooster  undergraduates 
had  made  ready  tor  their  annual 
home-coming  celebration.  The  follow- 
ing week  the  men  themselves  and  the 
Oberlin  student  council  hastened  to 
send  apologies  to  their  hosts  and  a 
rather  touchy  situation  was  passed 
safely. 


Students  Bothered  by 
Solicitation 

A special  faculty  committee,  with 
Assistant-iJecretary  Wirkler  as  chair- 
man, has  been  appointed  to  study  the 
matter  of  student  employment  during 
vacations.  The  college  and  student 
organizations  are  flooded  with  mail 
matter  asking  them  to  suggest  stu- 
dents as  salesmen,  canvassers,  and 
other  kinds  of  employees.  In  the 
spring  the  campus  is  always  visited 
by  representatives  of  various  firms 


seeking  college  men  and  women  for 
summer  work.  This  special  commit- 
tee, which  has  the  deans  and  Y.  W. 
and  Y.  M.  secretaries  in  its  member- 
ship, is  to  look  into  the  whole  matter 
of  solicitation  of  students  for  vaca- 
tion work  and  recommend  to  the  fac- 
ulty if  any  control  of  the  situation  is 
desired. 


New  Alumni  Directory 

Work  on  the  new  alumni  directory 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  Secretary 
Jones’  office.  Associated  with  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Martin,  ’85,  are  Mrs.  Louis  E. 
Lord,  ’99,  and  Miss  Kate  B.  Leonord, 
’98,  assisted  by  a group  of  student 
clerks  in  compiling  the  data  that  is 
given  on  the  blanks  sent  in  by  the 
alumni. 

Blanks  went  out  to  over  six  thou- 
sand alumni.  There  are  two  thousand 
who  have  not  yet  responded.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  these  will  send 
in  their  blanks  at  once. 

If  copy  for  the  directory  can  be 
sent  to  the  printer  the  first  of  No- 
vember, as  planned,  the  directory  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  in  December, 

The  records  now  show  that  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1925,  there  were  6632  living 
alumni,  of  whom  2842  were  men  and 
3790  women.  This  is  a net  gain  of 
218  over  the  total  of  October  1,  1924. 


The  Shaft 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  campus 
magazine.  The  Shaft,  does  credit  to 
its  editors.  The  Shaft  takes  the 
place  of  the  literary  monthly  that 
ceased  its  existence  last  spring.  It 
contains  both  serious  and  humorous 
articles  and  is  an  outlet  for  the  lit- 
erary aspirations  of  the  undergrad- 
uates. The  faculty  has  approved  its 
publication  for  the  current  year. 


The  Latin  Play 

On  Friday  evening,  November  6,  at 
7 o’clock,  the  Classical  Department 
of  the  college  will  give,  in  Warner 
Hall,  the  Liitin  play,  “The  Adelphoe” 
or  “’Phe  Brothers"  by  Terence.  The 
l)lay  will  be  given  in  English  and  the 
prices  are  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents. 

A Classical  Play  of  this  sort  has 
double  value,  both  as  an  illustration 
of  the  vividly  modern  nature  of  an- 
cient life,  and  it  also  takes  its  place 
as  a step  or  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  drama,  for  the  mediaeval 
and  the  modern  drama  grew  directly 
out  of  the  classical  drama. 

This  play  is  unusual  in  classical 
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Oberlin,  with  a Green  Team,  Wins  Opening  Game 

By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 


drama,  for  it  shows  a character  devel- 
opment in  one  of  the  roles,  a complete 
psychological  change.  Such  a change 
is  common  enough  in  modern  drama: 
but  this  play  shows  that  the  idea  was 
in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  B.  C. 


Miami  Game  at  Oxford 

November  14 

The  Oberlin  schedule  for  1925  closes 
with  a game  with  Miami  University 
at  Oxford.  It  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  game,  and  many 
Oberlin  alumni  and  former  students 
of  central  and  southern  Ohio  will  de- 
sire to  see  this  game. 

Tickets  should  he  ordered  of  W.  P. 
Roudebusch,  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio.  Reserved  seats  in  the 
Oberlin  section  are  $1.50.  Checks 
should  accompany  orders. 


Oberlin  Men  at  Michigan 

Oberlin  alumni  attending  the  sum- 
mer session  at  the  Unversity  of  Mich- 
igan held  a dinner  and  smoker  at  the 
Michigan  Union  during  the  session. 
Among  those  present  were  Professor 
Ernest  R.  Smith,  '12,  and  Professor 
W.  L.  Carr,  formerly  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty. 


Dearth  of  Class  Rooms 

The  college  is  having  increasing 
difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  rooms 
for  class  recitations.  The  assembly 
room  in  the  Men’s  Building  is  now 
being  used  for  several  classes  a week, 
twelve  classes  a week  are  meeting  in 
the  faculty  room  in  the  Library,  and 
sixteen  classes  in  seminar  rooms  at 
the  Library. 


Suspend  Classes 

The  faculty  suspended  the  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock  classes  on  the  day  of 
the  Wooster  game  in  order  that  the 
students  might  journey  to  Wooster  to 
see  that  game.  On  Migration  Day, 
when  Oberlin  idayed  Case  in  Cleve- 
land, no  classes  whatever  were  held. 
The  students,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Review,  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  faculty  action. 


Of  file  four  officers  of  the  Ohio 
Branch  of  the  W.  B.  M.  1.  three  are 
Oberlin  graduates.  Of  the  seven 
members  of  tlie  i)uhlishing  committee 
of  the  Ohio  Congregational  News, 
tour  are  01)erlln  graduates.  . 


Football  hopes  tor  Oberlin  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  were  any- 
thing hut  bright.  But  five  regulars 
were  back  from  last  year’s  squad; 
Butler,  Weber  and  MePhee,  the  main- 
stays of  the  team  last  season,  were 
lost,  together  with  practically  the 
whole  of  the  line  which  had  stood  so 
firmly  time  after  time  for  Oberlin  to 
complete  another  pass;  a new  coach, 
a coach  who  had  seen  little  of  Oberlin 
athletics  since  the  latter  days  of  the 
■Academy  when  he  coached  that  team 
in  1915-16,  a coach  of  whom  the  play- 
ers, knowing  little,  were  a trifle 
doubtful:  this  coach  was  given 

eleven  days  in  which  to  xvhip  a 
“green”  squad  into  shape  to  play 
against  a team  new  to  the  Oberlin 
gridiron  and  of  which  the  football  pos- 
sibilities and  prowess  were  shrouded 
almost  wholly  in  darkness. 

Early  practice  saw  the  varsity  as- 
pirants on  the  field  twice  each  day, 
divided  into  five  squads,  so  that  they 
might  be  more  closely  watched.  Four 
assistant  coaches  were  on  the  field — 
Coaches  Throner  and  Lumley  of  the 
Physical  Education  department,  and 
MePhee  and  Speegle,  two  strongholds 
from  the  championship  squad  of  ’24. 
MacEachron  soon  had  his  squad  in  as 
good  condition  as  careful  training 
and  rigorous  workouts  could  make 
them,  and  then  he  started  working 
on  plays.  It  was  rumored,  in  fact, 
the  coach  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
Oberlin  would  once  more  be  a for- 
ward-passing aggregation, 

OPEN  WITH  ALBION 

The  time  soon  came  for  the  open- 
ing game,  that  with  Albion  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  The  sole  Oberlin  knowl- 
edge of  the  Michigan  team  seemed  to 
be  that  they  had  a heavy  line  and 
that  they  had  seven  letter  men  on 
their  squad.  A fairly  good  sized 
crowd  was  at  Dill  Field  to  see  the 
first  game  played  in  the  new  stadium. 

With  the  visitors  receiving  the 
kick-off  the  game  began  and  looked, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  very  much 
as  though  it  would  end  In  a tie. 
Neither  team  li!id  been  able  to  find 
a weak  spot  In  their  opponents’  lino 
and  the  hall  had  remained  through- 
out the  iioriod  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  fifty-yard  markers.  Both 
teams  used  straight  football, — line 
hiKtks  and  tlien  a punt  when  the 
charges  failed  to  gain.  'I’lie  Mlchig.an 
team  had  apparently  outplayed  Oher- 
lln,  for  In  this  early  halt  Albion  made 


four  first  downs  to  Oberlin’s  one,  but 
they  were  kept  widely  scattered,  and 
at  no  time  did  the  Michiganites  even 
so  much  as  threaten  to  march  down 
the  field.  The  visitors’  most  import- 
ant gains  had  come  by  the  aerial 
route,  with  two  of  the  few  passes 
used  in  the  period. 

OBERLIN  SCORES 

The  third  quarter  started  much  the 
same  as  the  first,  hut  it  was  by  a 
rally  in  this  period  that  Oberlin  won 
the  game.  Things  happened  swiftly. 
Neither  squad  seemed  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  territory  of  the 
other,  when  Crafts  replaced  Thomas 
at  quarter.  Six  plays  netted  almost 
thirty  yards.  Then  Fleming  replaced 
Crafts.  In  the  next  play  Poe  passed 
to  Jones  for  a touchdown. 

The  last  quarter  was  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  first  two  and  ended 
with  Watters  intercepting  an  Al- 
bion pass  on  their  thirty-yard  line. 
Throughout  the  game  the  much  her- 
alded Oberlin  pass  was  obviously 
missing. 

Both  coaches  seemed  anxious  to 
try  out  their  varsity  candidates. 
Coach  MacEachron  especially  seem- 
ing anxious  to  stick  to  his  policy 
which  he  had  made  known  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  “ We  are  go- 
ing to  give  everyone  a chance.  The 
fun  of  any  game  is  in  playing  it  and 
that  is  to  be  our  ideal;  that  is  the 
reason  for  our  five  coaches  on  the 
field  for  opening  practice.”  More 
than  two  full  teams  were  sent  to  the 
field  by  this  new  mentor. 

Oberlin  7.  Albion  0. 

Holden  L.  E Sauers 

Zwick  L.  ’r Lazuaway 

Rockwell  L.  G Boldt 

Wagner  (c.)  C Kleist 

Raikula  R.  G Peck 

C.  Wilder  R.  'f ’I’hingstad 

Hastings  R.  E Prenshaw 

’riiomas  Q Kenaga 

Poe  L.  H Wismer 

Hanshury  R.  H....  V.  Williams 

Burr  F H.  Williams 

Oberlin  substitutions — Ballard  for 
Holden,  Fleming  for  'rhomas.  Hatch 
for  Ballard,  Wickonden  for  Hans- 
bury,  Mansfield  for  Burr,  Jones  for 
Hatch,  Heldman  for  Raikula,  Metcalf 
for  Wilder,  Rostlund  for  Zwick, 
Holden  for  Hastings,  ’rhomas  for 
Fleming.  Crafts  for  Thomas,  Arvid- 
son  for  Rostlund,  Fleming  tor  Crafts, 
Hastings  for  Holden,  Robinson  for 
Zwick,  Waters  for  Rockwell,  Evans 
for  Poe. 

Alliion  substitutions — Huffman  for 
Sauer,  Campbell  for  Wismer,  Decker 
for  Peck,  Hammond  for  H.  Williams, 
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Carlson  for  Kenaga,  Perkins  for  Ham- 
mond, Wismer  for  Campbell,  PI.  Will- 
iams for  Perkins,  Kenaga  for  Carl- 
son, Peck  for  Decker,  Sauer  for  Huff- 
man, Camburn  for  Lazuaway,  Gray 
for  Prenshaw. 

Touchdown — Jones. 

Point  after  touchdown — Burr,  by 
penalty. 

Kefcree — Pasini  ( Springfield ) . 
Umpire— Weygandt  ( Wooster) . 

Head  linesman — Daniel  (Wesleyan). 
B.-iLDWIN-WALLACE  DEFEATED 
On  October  3,  Baldwin-Wallace  came 
to  Dill  Field  for  battle  in  Oberlin’s 
first  conference  tilt  of  tlie  season. 
The  week  before,  while  Oberlin  had 
been  taking  the  measure  of  Albion, 
Case  had  defeated  the  Berea  squad 
17-7,  yet  the  Bereans  had  kept  the 
Case  men  on  their  toes  continually 
with  a baffling  passing  offense,  which 
had  enabled  them  to  complete  seven- 
teen of  thirty-five  attempted  passes. 
Since  Albion  had  made  her  largest 
gains  against  Oberlin  by  this  self- 
same method,  the  outlook  was  rather 
cheerless  for  the  crimson  and  the 
gold. 

The  game  started  with  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  of  Oberliu’s  pessimistic 
prophecies  for  the  play  throughout 
the  first  quarter  was  almost  entirely 
in  local  territory  and  the  game  had 
hardly  started  before  the  Baldwin- 
Wallace  team  had  scored, — and  by  the 
aerial  route,  though  not  in  the  ex- 
pected manner.  A twenty-three-yard 
run  by  Hansbury  had  brought  the 
ball  into  the  Berea  portion  of  the 
field,  the  only  occasion  that  Oberlin 
had  thus  tar  threatened  to  cross  the 
goal  line  of  the  brown  and  gold.  E. 
Zaebst  intercepted  a pass  from  Wick- 
enden  and,  with  fine  interference, 
scored  the  first  touchdown  of  the 
game  with  a seventy-yard  run. 

On  the  second  play  of  the  second 
quarter  Ilockwell  recovered  a Berea 
fumble  and  Burr  and  P'leming  soon 
had  the  ball  on  the  Cuyahogans’  four- 
yard  line,  alter  which  it  was  given  to 
Hansbury  and,  after  feinting  the 
line  twice,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
backfleid  pulled  in,  he  skirted  the  end 
tor  Oberlin's  first  score.  No  more 
scoring  took  place  until  the  end  of 
the  halt,  when  Thomas  placed  a per- 
fect free  kick  after  Fleming  had  made 
a tree-catch  on  Baldwin-Wallace’s 
eighteen-yard  line. 

forward  passes  fail 

The  third  quarter  resolved  itself 
into  a series  of  forward  passes,  Bald- 
win-Wallace especially  attempting  to 
gam  ground  by  this  method,  only  to 
ave  her  passes  intercepted  by  Ober- 
ni,  who  would  thereupon  throw  a 
orward  back  into  the  arms  of  some 
Berean  player. 


Oberlin  threatened  to  score  in  the 
last  quarter  when  Wilder  blocked  a 
punt  which  the  visitors  barely  recov- 
ered on  their  own  five-yard  line. 
Baldwin-Wallace  punted  to  their 
twenty-five-yard  line,  after  which  a 
pass  from  Fleming  to  Hansbury 
brought  the  ball  to  the  eight-yard 
line.  hYom  there  it  advanced  to  the 
one-yard  line,  where  it  was  lost  on  a 
fumble.  It  was  Coach  Collin's  team’s 
turn  to  threaten  and  this  they  did 
when  Lisse  took  the  ball  around  right 
end  for  a thirty-yard  gain  and  was 
stopped  only  by  a superb  tackle  made 
by  Wickenden.  The  whistle  blew  and 
Oberlin’s  first  obstacle  to  another  con- 
ference championship  had  been  re- 
moved. 


Oberlin  9 B.-W.  6 


Ballard  

. . .L.  D.  . . . 

White 

Raikula  

. . .L.  T..  . . 

Gurney 

Rockwell  .... 

. . . L.  G 

...  I.  Zaebst 

AA'agner  (c)  . 

C 

Fox 

Zwick  

..  .R.  G 

Nagel 

C.  Wilder  . . . , 

...  .R.  T 

Hastings  . . . . 

..  .R.  E..  . . 

Crafts  

Q 

Hansburv  ... 

. . . L.  H. . . . 

Wickenden  . . 

..  .R.  H..  . . 

Burr  

F 

. . AV.  Smith 

Oberlin  substitutions — Fleming  for 
Crafts,  Heldman  for  Zwick,  J.  Wilder 
for  Ballard,  Jones  for  Hastings,  Host- 
field  for  Burr,  Debnam  for  C.  Wilder, 
Tenney  for  Rockwell,  Arvidson  for 
Raikula,  Holden  for  J.  Wilder,  Thomas 
for  Fleming,  Rockwell  for  Tenney, 
Hastings  for  Jones,  Ballard  for  Hol- 
den, C.  Wilder  for  Debnam,  Raikula 
for  Arvidson,  Burr  for  Hostfield, 
Crafts  for  Thomas,  Street  for  Held- 
maii,  Fleming  for  Crafts,  J.  Wilder 
for  Ballard,  Debnam  for  C.  Wilder, 
Tenney  for  Rockwell,  Jones  for  Hast- 
ings, Arvidson  for  Raikula,  Zwick  for 
Street,  Metcalf  for  Arvidson,  Hostfield 
for  Burr. 

B.  - W.  substitutions — Mayer  for 

Lisse,  Baesel  for  E.  Zaebst,  Schill 
for  Homan,  Lisse  for  Schill,  E.  Zaebst 
for  Mayer,  Wells  for  Lisse. 

Touchdowns — E.  Zaebst,  Hansbury. 

Field  goal — Thomas. 

Referee — Hazelwood  (Grove  City). 

Umpire — Potts  (Wesleyan). 

Head  linesman — Daniels  (Wesleyan). 

RENEW  RELATIONS  WITH 
WOOSTER 

On  October  10,  Oberlin  again  re- 
sumed gridiron  relations  with  Woo.s- 
tor.  Coach  Boles’  team  was  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  strongest  bid- 
ders for  the  conference  championship, 
consequently  the  band  and  over  five 
hundred  Oberlin  students  accom- 
panied the  team  to  the  Presbyterian 
grounds  for  Oberlin’s  first  real  test 
of  the  year.  The  dopesters  figured 
thusly:  On  September  26  Case  had 

beaten  Baldwin-Wallace  17-7.  The  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  while  Wooster  was 
cleaning  up  with  Case  11-0,  Oberlin 


had  defeated  B.-W.  only  9-6.  But  the 
dopesters  were  offside. 

The  Oberlin  team  which  stepped  on 
the  field  at  Severance  Stadium  would 
hardly  have  been  recognized  as  the 
Oberlin  machine  which  had  twice  be- 
fore been  seen  in  action.  The  squad 
had  punch,  they  had  figlit,  they 
worked  together.  Three  outstanding 
stars  were  in  the  game,  Hansbury, 
Poe  and  Burr.  In  this  game  Hans- 
bury, the  speedy  half,  was  another 
Mox  Weber.  He  hit  hard  on  the  de- 
fensive and  he  hit  often;  two  for- 
eign passes  turned  to  Oberlin  gains 
when  Hansbury  intercepted  them; 
his  runs  around  end  were  too  fast  for 
the  Wooster  squad;  his  bucks  through 
the  line  were  too  hard  for  Coach 
Boles’  men.  Wagner  was  an  aggres- 
sive and  fighting  leader. 

WOOSTER  OUT  FOUGHT,  OUT- 
GENERALED 

At  no  time  did  the  much  touted 
AVooster  team  threaten  seriously  to 
score  on  the  crimson  and  gold.  From 
the  start  of  the  game  MacEachron’s 
squad  outplayed,  outfought,  and  out- 
generaled the  AVooster  aggregation. 
The  first  quarter,  the  strong  breeze 
in  Oberlin’s  favor,  was  played  entirely 
in  AVooster  ground  and  in  this  period 
the  Oberlinites  scored  their  first 
touchdown  on  what  has  come  to  be 
known  throughout  the  conference  as 
“ the  Oberlin  touchdown  play,”  i.e.  a 
pass  over  the  goal  line.  Poe  was  on 
the  throwing  end  of  the  play  and 
Hastings  received  the  ball. 

AVooster  came  on  the  field  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  more 
like  the  team  they  were  supposed  to 
be  and  it  looked  for  a time  as  though 
the  home  team  might  be  able  to  score. 
But  it  did  not  last  and  the  latter  por- 
tions of  the  game  found  the  Mac- 
Eachronites  from  Oberlin  outplaying 
the  Boles  crew  in  all  divisions  of  the 
game.  The  second  score  came  for 
Oberlin  when,  in  the  last  quarter, 
Poe  carried  the  ball  over  the  line  of 
scrimmage  after  it  had  been  taken 
down  the  field  by  a series  of  line 
bucks  and  end  runs  starting  near 
the  fifty-yard  line. 


Oberlin  13.  AVooster  0. 

Billiard  L.  E Pfeiffer 

Baikula  L.  T Stoll 

Rockwell  L.  G Lavporte 

AVagner  (c)  C Critchfield 

2wick  R.  G Wyckoft 

C.  AVilder  R.  T Hull 

Hastings  R.  E Junkin 

Fleming  Q Siskowic 

Boe  L.  H Lehman 

Hansbury  R.  H Blough 

Burr  F pox 

Oberlin  substitutions — Hostfield  for 
Fleming,  J.  AVilder  for  Ballard.  Ten- 
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ney  for  Rockwell,  Rockwell  for  Ten- 
ney, Thomas  for  Hostfield,  Fleming 
for  Thomas,  Debnam  for  C.  Wilder, 
Jones  for  Hastings,  Watters  for  Hans- 
bury. 

Wooster  substitutions — Wehie  tor 
Lehman,  Saurer  tor  Stoll,  Olson  for 
Siskowic,  Destler  for  Wehie,  Stoli  for 
Hull. 

Touchdowns — Hastings  and  Poe. 

Point  after  touchdown — Burr. 

Referee — Tyler  (Reserve). 

Umpire — Hamm  (Kenyon). 

Field  judge — Connor  (Bates). 

Linesman — O’Brien  (Mt.  Union). 

NEITHER  SIDE  SCORES 

On  October  17  Mount  Union  came 
to  Dill  Field,  having,  as  did  Oberlin, 
three  consecutive  victories  to  her 
credit.  Two  weeks  previously,  in  her 
only  other  conference  game  thus  far, 
the  Alliance  team  had  defeated  Hei- 
delberg, conqueror  of  Ohio  Northern, 
by  12  points.  Whether  or  not  Oberlin 
would  be  able  to  play  such  a game  as 
she  did  at  Wooster  the  week  before 
was  the  big  question,  for  if  she  failed 
to  do  this  then  the  game  would  most 
certainly  be  a victory  for  Mount 
Union. 

Though  Hansbury  was  on  the 
bench  with  a had  knee  the  home  squad 
Started  the  game  with  totally  unex- 
pected flash.  Three  minutes  of  play 
had  hardly  passed  before  Oberlin  was 
marked  with  two  first  downs.  Long 
runs  by  Poe  and  Wickenden  soon  had 
the  ball  on  the  visitors’  12-yard  line, 
but  here  Mount  Union  held  and  Arm- 
strong punted  the  ball  out  of  danger. 
The  remainder  of  the  first  quarter 
was,  however,  played  in  the  Mount’s 
territory  and  it  looked  as  though 
Oberlin  was  due  for  a touchdown  un- 
til the  second  period  began  and  soon 
found  the  ball  in  home  ground  all  too 
often  for  Oberlin’s  comfort. 

A PUNTING  DUAL 

The  start  of  the  second  half  re- 
solved itself  into  a punting  duel  be- 
tween Burr  of  Oberlin  and  Armstrong 
of  Mount  Union,  the  Oberlinlte  hav- 
ing the  edge  so  far  as  distance  was 
concerned,  but  with  the  Unionites  re- 
turning the  ball  a bit  more  than  the 
Oberlin  squad.  The  ball  continually 
flew  through  the  air  from  Mount 
Union’s  15-yard  line  to  Oberlin’s  35- 
yard  marker— and  then  back  again 
and  again. 

The  real  football  came  in  the  final 
frame.  Ijong  end  runs  brought  the 
ball  to  tlio  Oberlin  5-yard  line.  Mount 
Union,  with  one  down  left  to  them, 
attempted  Oberlin  strategy  by  at 
tempting  a pass  across  the  goal  line. 
The  pass  fell  dead.  The  teams  fought 
during  the  period  on  almost  even 
terms.  Oberlin  was  unable  to  ad- 
vance further  than  Mount  Union’s 


35-yard  line.  AVith  the  ball  centered 
here  Burr,  standing  on  the  42-yard 
line,  attempted  a place  kick,  which 
barely-  failed  to  win  tlie  game  tor 
Oberlin  and  wbicli  well  deserved  the 
applause  it  drew  from  both  sides  of 
the  field. 

Throughout  the  game  the  playing 
of  tlie  two  opposing  fullbacks.  Burr 
and  Armstrong,  was  an  extremely 
salient  feature.  The  Oberlin  man 
was  in  on  every  play  and  with  Poe 
gained  many  a yard  for  Oberlin,  be- 
sides being  there  with  Captain  Wag- 
ner and  Raikula  when  the  defense 
was  in  order.  MncEachron’s  men 
left  the  field  disappointed  in  them- 
selves, realizing  that  there  had  not 
been  enough  of  that  most  necessary 
cooperation  between  line  and  back- 
field  and  determined  that  a victory 
must  come  at  Case  on  the  following 
week. 

Oberlin  0.  Mt.  Union  0. 

Ballard  L.  E Harvey 

Raikula  L.  T Ball 

Rockwell  L.  G. . . McGranahan 

Wagner  (c)  C Burkle 

Wick  R.  G. ..  D.  Armstrong 

Debnam  R.  T Klipper 

Hastings  R.  E Landbrohn 

Fleming  Q Orr 

Poe  L.  H Mills 

Wickenden  R.  H Wllcoxen 

Burr  F L.  Armstrong 

Oberlin  substitutions — Crafts  for 
Fleming,  Metcalf  for  Debnam,  Flem- 
ing for  Crafts,  J.  Wilder  tor  Ballard,  C. 
Wilder  tor  Metcalf,  Jones  for  Hast- 
ings, Tenney  for  Rockwell,  Thomas 
for  Fleming. 

Mount  Union  substitutions — Liber 
for  Landbrohm,  Yengling  for  Mills, 
Hoppes  for  Yengling,  Walters  for  Mc- 
Granahan. 

Referee — Town  (Bates).  Umpire — 
Potts  (Wesleyan).  Head  linesman — 
Weygandt  (Wooster). 

OBERLIN  7— CASE  0 

“The  mud  and  the  mire”  is  a well 
worn  phrase  but  is  fully  descriptive 
of  Van  Horn  Field  on  October  24 
when  Oberlin  went  to  Cleveland  to 
tackle  Case.  It  rained  all  day  before 
the  game;  it  rained  all  day  during 
the  game.  Oberlin  slickers  were  dam- 
pened. were  soaked,  but  not  the  Ober- 
lin spirit.  Professor  Savage  an- 
nounced that  1300  tickets  for  the 
game  had  been  sold  to  Oberlin  stu- 
dents and  this  crowd  of  Migration- 
ists  refused  to  let  rain  interfere  with 
business. 

As  the  teams  came  out  to  the  field 
"H>i(l”  I’arsons  came  trotting  along 
the  track,  bringing  for  01)erlin  first 
place  in  the  dual  cross-country  meet 
witli  Case.  Ho  had  run  the  slippery 
five  and  a quarter  mile  course  in 
29  minutes,  % seconds.  Perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  behind  him  came  an- 
other  Oberlin  man,  McKelvey;  Avery 


of  Case  was  third;  Amstutz  of  Ober- 
lin took  fourth;  then  followed  for 
Oberlin,  Young  and  Harrar,  who 
took  seventh  and  eighth  places  re- 
spectively. 

The  Oberlin  harriers  took  the  meet 
22-33,  their  second  inter-collegiate 
run  of  the  season  and  their  first  vic- 
tory under  the  care  of  Coach  Lumley. 

GOAL  IN  FIRST  TWO  MINUTES 

Burr  started  the  scrapping  with  a 
beautiful  kick-off.  Zebold  was  downed 
on  his  20-yard  line.  He  hit  center  for 
2.  The  Oberlin  backs  were  ijlaying 
close  so  Case  passed— it  went  wild. 
Freshcorn’s  punt  went  out  of  bounds 
on  the  Case  38-yard  line. 

Oberliu’s  ball.  Poe  hit  left  , tackle 
for  four,  then  on  a cross-buck  went 
off  right  tackle  for  20.  Burr  hit  left 
tackle  for  2,  then  on  another  cross- 
buck went  through  center  for  12  and 
a touchdown.  He  completed  the  good 
work  by  kicking  the  extra  point.  'Two 
minutes  of  play,  a total  of  seven  plays 
executed,  and  Oberlin  had  practically 
won. 

Coach  MacEachron  had  groomed  his 
men  well  for  this  game.  The  backs, 
Poe,  Burr,  and  the  speedy  Hosfield, 
especially  hit  the  line  hard  and  Rock- 
well, Raikula  and  Captain  Wagner 
had  the  holes  in  the  iront  wall  for 
the  backs  to  go  through.  Case,  blocked 
in  the  center  of  the  line,  was  foi'ced 
to  try  the  ends,  and  here  they  found 
Hastings  unpassable  and  the  other 
end  the  same.  The  Oberlinites  tackled 
low  and  hard,  with  the  result  ihat 
Case  made  but  three  first  downs  fo 
Oberliu’s  six. 

Only  once  did  Case  threaten  fo 
score,  this  when,  near  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  Freshcorn’s  punt  rolled  to 
the  Oberlin  12-yard  line.  Burr  was 
hurried  in  his  return  boot  and  the 
ball  went  out  on  the  17-yard  line. 
Oberlin  held  and  recovered  the  ball 
15  yards  from  her  goal. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  half 
Hansbury  intercepted  a pass  on  the 
Case  IG-yard  line.  Case  took  the  ball 
on  downs  for  Tliomas  wisely  would 
not  risk  a blocked  kick  or  an  inter- 
cepted forward  pass.  The  whistle 
blew  as  the  Caser’s  attempted  pass 
was  grounded.  Oberlin  had  won  the 
tliirty-third  annual  football  classic 
with  Case. 


Oberlin  7.  Case  0. 


Ballard  

. . .L.  E..  . . 

Doll 

Raikula  

. . . L.  T. . . . 

. . . Robinson 

Rockwell  .... 

. . .L.  G 

Frato 

Wagner  (c)  . 

, . . (c)  Crass 

C.  Wilder  . . . 

. . .R.  T.  . . 

Byrns 

Hastings  .... 

. . .R.  E.  . . , 

. . Ellsworth 

Fleming  

Q 

. . Kroshcorn 

Poe  

. ..L.  H.... 

....  (Bidden 
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Hosfleld  H.  n Galaba 

Piirr  Zebold 

Oberlin  substitutions — Zwick  for 
Iloldeu.  Tliomas  for  Fleming.  Huus- 
bury  for  Hosfleld,  J.  Wilder  for  Bal- 
lard, Wickenden  for  Thomas,  Hos- 
fi'eld'  for  Hansbury,  Thomas  for  Wick- 
euden,  Hansl)ury  for  Hosfleld,  J.  Wil- 
der for  Ballard.  Crafts  for  Hansbury. 

Case  substitutions— Vaughn  tor  Gal- 
aba. Douda  for  Vaughn.  Van  Horn  for 
Dou'da  for  Vaughn.  Van  Horn  for 
Douda,  Galaba  for  Van  Horn,  Vauglin 
for  Galaba,  Douda  for  Vaughn,  Van 
Horn  for  Douda,  Dempsey  for  Ells- 


worth. 

Tourhdown — Burr.  Point  after 
touchdown— Burr,  drop  kick. 

Referee — Tyler  (Reserve),  Potts 

(Ohio  Wesleyan).  Head  linesman — 
Wcygandt  (Wooster).  Time  of  quar- 
ters—15m. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 

Track  work  in  Oberlin,  under  the 
direction  of  Coach  Lumley,  has  as- 
sumed almost  monstrous  proportions. 
With  cross-country  alone  being  con- 
sidered thus  far  the  new  coach  has 
had  reporting  regularly  a squad  of 
over  seventy  harriers,  so  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  call  on  Amstutz,  a 
varsity  candidate  of  good  reputation 
from  years  past,  to  help  him  in  his 
work.  Thirty-five  of  the  new  squad 
are  freshmen.  The  rest  are  all 
upper-classmen  and  are  all  varsity 
aspirants,  which  means  that  there  are 
practically  forty  men  out  tor  varsity 
cross-country,  all  fighting  to  be  one 
of  the  five  chosen  for  the  squad. 

A new  four  and  a half  mile  course 
has  been  laid  out  leading  through 
the  open  country  west  of  town  and 


ending  on  the  track  at  the  athletic 
field.  The  new  course  eliminates  a 
good  deal  of  the  running  througli  the 
village,  necessitated  by  the  old  course, 
and  has  more  of  the  real  cross-coun- 
try environment  than  did  the  course 
used  heretofore. 

The  cross-country  squad  accom- 
panied the  football  team  on  the  trip 
to  Wooster  on  October  12,  and  there 
ran  in  their  first  meet  of  the  year. 
The  Wooster  runners  took  the  meet, 
26-29,  but  the  showing  of  the  Oberlin 
men  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  had 
Ingalls  not  been  on  the  sick  list 
would  have  undoubtedly  won,  for  it 
would  have  meant  the  replacing  of  a 
ninth  place  by  at  least  a third.  The 
meet  did,  however,  serve  to  acquaint 
the  Oberlin  harriers  with  the  Woos- 
ter course,  over  which  they  are  to 
run  again  on  November  21,  when  they 
take  part  in  the  Ohio  conference 
meet.  Crothers  took  first  place  for 
the  Wooster  team,  and  was  followed 
quite  closely  by  Parsons  running  for 
the  crimson  and  the  gold.  The  other 
Oberlin  men  to  run  were,  Amstutz, 
fifth;  McKelvey,  sixth;  Young,  sev- 
enth; Logan,  ninth;  Lampman,  tenth. 
Only  the  first  five  men  of  each  squad 
counted  in  the  scoring  and  this  was 
what  gave  Wooster  her  three-point 
margin. 


Oberlin  Building  Needs 

Oberlin  College  proposes  to  use  its 
advertising  space  in  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine for  the  next  few  months  to  call 


attention  to  some  of  its  more  jiress- 
ing  building  needs. 

Payment  on  current  Campaign 
pledges  and  increased  endowment  in- 
come from  the  Hall  estate  have  to- 
gether produced  marked  betterment 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  col- 
lege so  far  as  current  expenses  are 
concerned.  There  are  exceedingly 
important  needs,  however,  on  the 
physical  side  of  its  work,  demanding 
immediate  attention.  The  first  to  be 
presented  is  the  need  for  funds  to 
erect  the  central  Recitation  Building. 

Oberlin  students  come  from  mod- 
ern, thoroughly  equipped  city  high 
schools  and  from  well-built  central- 
ized schools  even  in  rural  communi- 
ties. These  students  are  fairly 
shocked  and  surprised  when  they  find 
themselves  in  the  primitive  and  in- 
adequate class-rooms  of  a small  brick 
building  built  in  the  '60’s  of  last  cen- 
tury and  in  the  crowded  conditions  of 
Peters  Hall.  A recitation  building  is 
an  absolutely  central  need  in  a col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  must 
be  supplemented  by  modern  science 
laboratories,  the  library,  et  cetera.  It 
is  imperative  that  Oberlin  should 
move  with  reasonable  promptness  in 
erecting  this  building.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  Oberlin  will  think 
seriously  about  this,  and  that  some 
person  or  group  of  persons  may  speed- 
ily be  found  to  meet  this  need. 


We  are  always  glad  to  review  the 
books  written  by  our  alumni  if  they 
care  to  send  us  a copy  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


Staidium  in  Use  at  the  Mt.  Union  Game 
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The  Canton  Chapter 

The  Canton  chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association  held  a corn  roast  and 
party  for  new  students  entering  Ober- 
lin  this  fall,  at  the  new  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Hartman  (Frieda 
Shinkle),  both  of  the  the  class  of 
1915,  on  Thursday,  September  10. 

Mrs.  Theano  W.  Case,  ’72,  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  F.  E.  Case,  of  The  Har- 
vard Manufacturing  Company,  demon- 
strated their  pleasure  in  partaking  of 
the  festivities  of  the  evening  as  heart- 
ily as  the  six  new  students  about  to 
leave  for  Oberlin.  The  older  stu- 
dents were  led  in  singing  by  L.  V. 
Busche,  husband  of  Edna  Fish  of  the 
class  of  ’ll.  The  younger  graduates 
and  new  students  gathered  about 
Miss  Margaret  White,  ’26,  and  Miss 
Florence  Housley,  ’25,  and  sang  from 
the  new  song  book. 


The  Hawaiian  Chapter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  ’71, 
graciously  entertained  the  Hawaiian 
Branch  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation at  their  home  in  Honolulu  on 
July  2nd,  1925. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  U.  S.  Con- 
gressman Stephens  from  Ohio  and 
Mrs.  Stephens,  Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  con- 


nected with  Oberlin  in  the  nineties, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Burgner,  Dr.  Carl 
Patton,  ’88,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Mr.  J.  Merle  Davis,  ’99,  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Miss  Edith  Livingston,  Miss 
Gladys  Newton,  ’24,  Mr.  Frank  Hunt- 
ley,  ’24,  Mr.  Norman  Smith,  ’24,  Mr. 
Andrew  Westervelt,  ’27,  Mr.  Allen 
Moore,  prospective  ’29,  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Brown,  a graduate  of  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity in  Australia,  en  route  to 
Oberlin  for  study  in  the  School  of 
Theology. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Congressman  Stephens,  Mr.  J.  Merle 
Davis  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Burgner. 

Oberlin  songs  from  the  new  edition 
of  the  song-book  were  enjoyed  by  all. 


From  the  Mail 

Dear  Sir:  — 

I have  no  neiDS  to  tell.  This  is  my 
sixth  year  in  Berea  College,  and  no 
crown  of  gold  or  castle  on  the  Rhine 
could  tempt  me  to  leave.  In  one  of 
the  greatest  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  most  interesting  and 
appreciative  of  students — 85%  from 
the  mountains — and  the  best  subject 
in  all  the  world  to  teach — Bible  and 
religious  education — what  could  be 
more  alluring?  Here  one  may  be- 
come rich,  not  in  money  but  in  shares 


in  the  development  of  young,  promis- 
ing lives.  The  prospects  for  divi- 
dends are  incalculable. 

I should  like  to  shout  “amen"  in 
good  old  Methodist  fashion  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  October  Alumni  Magazine 
by  Ross  W.  Sanderson.  Why  should 
our  Christian  colleges  need  urging  to 
teach  religion?  Why  should  they 
give  so  much  attention  to  preparing 
students  for  secular  education  and  so 
little  for  religious  education?  What- 
ever the  business  or  profession,  every- 
one will  have  occasion  in  the  home, 
the  church,  the  Sunday  School  or 
community  enterprises,  to  use  the 
principles  and  methods  of  religious 
education;  and  there  is  a growing  de- 
mand for  professionally  trained  men 
and  women  not  only  for  avocational 
training  for  the  layman,  but  lor  pre- 
professional work,  just  as  we  have 
pre-medical  courses. 

In  my  own  case,  although  living  in 
Oberlin,  I had  to  go  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity to  get  the  necessary  training 
for  my  work.  I should  like  to  see 
Oberlin  not  oniy  furnish  a major  in 
religious  education  and  a B.R.E.  de- 
gree, but  graduate  work  leading  to 
M.R.E.  What  more  logical  specialty 
for  a Christian  college  than  the  Chris- 
tian religion? 

Ada  Simpson  Sherwood,  ’14. 


Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 


35  North  Main  St.  Phone  57° 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 


TEMPLE  TOURS,  Boston 

.l,u, ounce  a SPECIAL  SUMMER  TOUR 

SaUiuir  June  21.  relurniiifr  uhont  Sept,  i 

OIUl  A N 1/KD  ,\NI>  C'O.MMJC'll’J) 

PKOFICSSOR  RUSSKI.L  1’.  J.'\MESON 
Head  of  Dept,  of  iMencii  and  Italian,  Oberlin  College 
Ilirurury  incltides  English  and  Scottish  lakes,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Siralford-on-Avon,  Lomlon,  Ostend,  Bruges, 
Brussels,  Baris,  Avignon,  Nice,  Rome,  Florence,  Switzer- 
hind,  etc. 

For  Detailed  Information,  Address 
PROFESSOR  RUSSEEL  P.  J.'VMESON 
,62  South  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 
are  produced  b_y 

Jnoio-^^r&.Vir\^  (qmpany 

KATZ  BROS.  PROPS. 

ENGRAVERS -DESIGNERS -ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 
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If  you  need  miythinfi  from  a 

Drtig  Store 


TOBIN’S 


2^  West  College  Street 


VVe  are  utfentB  for 


Crane’s,  DcKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLATES 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


l-:x-’r>S -John  Morgnn  Whltnoy  celc- 
liiatcd,  on  October  1st,  Ills  ninetieth 
birthday,  when  he  was  visited  by  his 
nmny  frit'mls  at  his  home  nt  1325  Puna* 
hon  Street,  IIoiioUiIu.  T.  II. 

•7^CharIes  M.  Hlec  an  editor  and  pub- 
lished In  Tabor,  Iowa,  and  a trustee  of 
Tabor  College,  has  recently  spent  sev- 
eral months  with  his  daughter  and  her 
husband,  who  are  in  charge  of  an  U.  S. 
Government  School  of  l*uebIo  Indians, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
ico. “Art  and  Archaeology  “ recently  said 
that  this  region  is  the  most  interesting 
fifty  s<iuare  miles  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Itice  vi.'«iteil  ten  of  the  twenty  Indian 
villages,  spending  several  days  in  some 
of  them.  The  previous  winter  he  spent  in 
Florltla. 

*78— Karl  Snyder  is  a lawyer  in  Al- 
buquerque. New  Mexico.  lie  Is  also  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Prohibi- 
tion Law  Kuforcement  department. 

*S2  -Mrs.  Dan  F.  Hradley,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland,  and  a loader  In  women’s  ac- 
tivities of  the  Congregational  churches,  is 
chairman  of  the  Women's  Department  of 
the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches.  In  that 
capacity  she  directed  arraugements  for 
the  state  conference  of  church  women, 
whch  was  held  in  Columbus  October  13 
and  1-L 

'S-t— Mrs.  C.  A.  Grabill  (Harriet  F.  Sy- 
monds)  is  living  at  1341  Columbia  Uoad 
N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Kx-'So— Anna  J.  Peutield,  with  a back- 
ground of  forty-eight  years  of  study,  is 
slarilng  the  third  year  with  her  school 
fur  the  child  of  arrested  mental  develop- 
ment. In  this  school,  which  she  is  oper- 
ating as  a personal  organization,  she 
makes  a wide  use  of  games  in  teaching. 

lion.  *S5— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  U.  Cas- 
tle of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  celebrated  their 
fiftieth  wedding  anniver.sary  in  October. 

'bb— “ The  Farmers’  Church,’’  by  War- 
ren II.  Wilson,  hs  just  been  publi.shed 
picture,  “ La  Boheme.” 

'1)3,  '09— Annie  Pinneo,  ’9!),  of  Tlie  Ameri- 
can .Tiinior  College  for  Girls,  Old  XMiale- 
ron,  Athens,  Greece,  formerly  at  Smyrna, 
is  spending  her  furlough  year  partly  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  .Mary  Pinneo  Dudley,  *93, 
in  Cal.lwell.  Idaho. 

*9*5— The  .Missionary  Herald  for  October 
has  an  article  entitled  The  Ihiss!ng  of 
a Great  Missionary— Frederick  B.  Bridg- 
man. I>  D. 

'94— Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Anderson  (Harriet 
J.  (’oblO  Is  living  at  32.50  Arlington  Ave- 
nue, Columbus,  Ohio. 

*04— stanle.v  Harkuess  is  leaching  In 
ihe  University  of  Chicago  ami  studying 
for  a degree  there.  He  was  formerly  a 
memlicT  of  the  faeulty  of  the  University 
of  Wlscon.sln. 

00— Harold  G.  I.awrence  has  written  a 
biogrnpliy  of  his  father,  the  late  Marion 
Lawrence,  for  so  many  years  a leader  In 
Sunday  School  work.  From  the  superin- 
tendency  of  IPs  school  In  the  Wa.shingtou 
Street  Congregal ional  Ciiurch,  Toledo,  ho 
''as  ejillefi  to  state  and  then  national 
cadership  in  Hu*  reUy^ious  oiluealion 
nio\etnent  and  for  twenty-live  y<’urs  was 
Infernatioriany  known  In  this  work. 

07— Tile  Junior-College  Movement,  wrlt- 
ten  liy  Ur,  Leonard  V.  Koos,  and  just 
I»u  )IlKhed  liy  G!nu  ami  Company,  is  a 


compact  single  volume  containing  the 
essential  fads  from  the  exhansllve  two 
volumes  on  the  same  subject  prepared  l>y 
Dr.  Koos  under  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
last  year. 

Ex-'07— Clare  Scliram,  chief  surgeon  of 
tile  Fairbanks  Morse  Company,  Beloit, 
Wis.,  spoke  on  “The  Hclatlon  of  the  Indus- 
trial Physician  to  Behabilltatlon'*  before 
the  Itoliahilltation  Section  of  the  National 
Safety  Congress  held  In  Cleveland  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Kx-’07— Major  T.  W.  Burnett  husband  of 
Mary  Miller  Burnett,  e.\’U7,  has  been 
transferred  from  Camp  Lewis  to  Letter- 
man  Hospital,  San  Francl.sco,  Cal!f. 

E.x-’OS— Edward  Everett  Horton  is  to 
play  opposite  Idllian  Gish  in  the  moving 
picture,  “ La  Boliemc.” 

*09— Mr.  ninl  Mrs.  Thomas  Johnston  arc 
now  living  at  450  N.  Grove  Street,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

’09— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balph 
Houser  (Faith  Tenney)  on  October  9,  a 
daughter,  Betsey  Tenney.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houser  arc  living  at  Cl  Stone  Hoad,  Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

'10— Edith  Metcalf  is  teaching  in  the 
Audubon  Junior  High  School  in  Cleveland 
this  year. 

*10— Estella  L.  Coe  of  Tottori,  Japan, 
was  the  first  worker  to  go  to  Kinosaki 
to  render  aid  to  the  people  who  wore  suf- 
fering from  the  recent  earthouake  there. 

’ll— A.  Maud  Morlock,  director  of  child 
welfare  work  in  the  school  of  social  sci- 
euces  at  Western  Ilesorve,  with  Dr.  Garry 
C.  Myers  of  Cleveland,  is  giving  a course 
iu  child  psychology  to  parents  and  social 
workers. 


Hon.  ’32— Dr.  George  Clark  Mosher  of 
Kansas  City,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Obstetricians 
nml  (jyiiecnlogists  at  their  thirty-eighth 
annual  session  recently  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

’12— Ernest  Klee  Smith  has  been  made 
Professor  of  Geology  at  DePauw  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Smith  organized  this  department 
In  1921  after  his  year  of  acting  professor 
at  Oberlln  in  Dr.  Hubbard’s  absence. 

’12— Charles  W.  lioness  has  received 
ills  Ph.D.  from  Columbia,  liis  thesis  be- 
ing based  on  work  done  while  with  the 
Oklahoma  Geological  Survey. 

’12— Frank  Thayer  has  recently  been  np- 
po'nted  educational  director  for  the  west- 
eni  territory  of  S.  W.  Straus  and  Com- 
I)any,  liaving  n‘signed  from  his  profes- 
sorslilp  in  tlie  Medlll  School  of  Journal- 
ism at  Northwestern  University  and  given 
lip  his  work  ns  educational  counsel  of  the 
American  City  Bureau.  III.s  addre.ss  is 
1218  North  Shore  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

Ex-’12— Lester  Uickard  lias  for  a num- 
ber of  years  been  In  the  railway  mall 
service.  He  is  now  stationed  at  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uickard  have  one  son  and 
live  at  255  Coiumbus  Avenue,  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.  J. 

’13— J.  Albert  Hammoml  is  now  pastor 
of  Westbrook  Congregational  Church  and 
lives  at  108  Spring  Street,  Westbrook,  Me. 

'14- -Arthur  P.  lioness  lias  received  a 
D.Sc.  degree  from  Princeton  Unlversltj’. 
He  is  now  Assistant  1‘rofes.sor  at  Penn 
State  College. 

‘15— Jessie  E.  Martin  of  Adana,  Turkey, 
Is  home  on  furlough. 

'1.5- Willis  O.  limiter  has  succeeded  El- 
mer Henderson,  '15,  as  director  of  intra- 
mural sports  iu  the  University  of  South- 
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Group  Insurance: 

What  Are  You  Doing  About  It? 

Over  8,000  employers  of  the  United  States  are  carrying  Group 
Insurance  on  the  lives  of  2,225,000  employees. 

This  insurance  covers  whole  groups  of  employees  under  a 
single  contract  without  medical  examination,  in  amounts 
varying  from  $500  to  $10,000  per  employee.  Includes  total 
permanent  disability  without  extra  charge. 

GROUP  INSURANCE  for  Educational  and  Business  In- 
stitutions is  rapidly  increasing.  It  has  proved  of  value  to  those 
who  have  adopted  it,  and  others  will  take  it  up  as  soon  as 
they  learn  of  its  usefulness. 

Our  book  on  “GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE”  will  gladly 
be  mailed  you  without  obligation. 

The  John  Hancock  is  f>anicuI<iTb  intcTC5fed  tn  in- 
suring college  men  and  u’omen  and  in  obtaining 
college  graduates  for  tKc  personnel  of  the  field  staff. 


A STRONG  COMPANY. 
0%er  Sixty  Yenp!  in  Busi- 
ness. Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every 
Way. 
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Lite  Insurance  Company^- — ' 

' Boston,  Massachusstts 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 
13  West  College  St. 
Oberlin 


L.  H.  TRUFANT,  M.D, 

15  South  Main  St. 
Oberlin 

Telephone  583-K 


R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTAL  SURGEON 
5 West  College  St.  Over  Ohly’s 


DR.  C,  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office,  2 Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res. 
+33-W. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  01)erlin,  Oliio 


(‘Ml  Ciillforniji.  “Bill**  has  been  asst)- 
olahMl  with  Klinor  In  this  work  for  sonu> 
tlino. 

*]•> — Bnicc  Baxter  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  the  Pacific  at 
Stoc’kton,  Calif.,  last  June.  There  Is  con- 
siderable honor  In  being  granted  tills  de- 
gree, ns  it  Is  only  tlic  second  D.D.  de- 
gree given  by  this  college  in  sixty-seven 
years.  Dr.  Baxter  is  professor  of  homi- 
ieJics  in  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  preached  during  the  past 
summer  at  Kmory  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  he  has  served  for  the  last 
three  summers. 

'Id— Allan  F.  Rood,  who  is  assistant  of- 
fice manager  of  AHyn  and  Bacon,  Is  teach- 
ing an  evening  course  in  Principles  of 
Merchandising  and  Marketing  Practice  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Commerce,  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Rood  took  his  M.B.A.  at  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

’lo— Alice  Ward  is  liack  from  her  trip 
around  the  world  and  Is  teaching  French 
in  Oak  Park  High  School.  Her  address 
is  411  N.  Elmwood  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111. 
and  Social  Science.”  In  September  he 
read  two  papers  before  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  meeting  at  Columbia. 

T.  TG—John  II.  Jones  is  now  Congrega- 
tional pastor  in  Ellis,  Kans. 

TO— Mildred  Fairchild,  who  took  post- 
graduate work  at  Oberlin  last  year,  i.s 
now  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

TG— Nessie  Ilolibs  is  director  of  phys- 
ical education  in  the  high  schools  of  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

TG— Dr.  W.  D.  Andrus  was  married  Oc- 
tober 3.  to  Lucy  Huber  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Dr.  Cowles  Andrus,  TG,  brother  of 
the  groom,  was  1»est  man.  Dr.  Andrus  is 
a graduate  of  .Tohns  Hopkins  and  is  now 
on  the  surgical  staff  at  Cincinnati  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Mrs.  Andrus  is  the  da\igh- 
ter  of  Dr.  nul)(*r  of  the  medical  school  at 
(lie  University  of  Michigan. 

TO— Stephen  L.  Dcmcter  is  studying  in 
Olierlln  this  year  toward  his  master’s  de- 
gtee.  His  work  is  in  Latin  and  Greek 
and  a translation  of  the  poems  of  Daniel 
Berzsciiyi,  the  Hungarian  Horace. 

T()---Born.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  F. 
Goerner,  on  September  21,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  a sou,  Frederick  Allan.  Their  ad- 
dress Is  33G2  Delaware  street,  N.  S., 
Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

TG— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Hope  (Louise  Morris,  T7),  a daughter, 
Joyce  Loui.'se,  In  June.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hope  are  living  at  1805  E.  72nd  Street, 
Chicago,  HI. 

TO— Mary  M.  Kriebcl  is  teaching  French 
111  tile  High  School  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 

TG-Born.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S. 
Adams  (Louisa  Krlehel),  on  March  21st, 
a daughter,  Marilyn  Louise.  Mr.  Adams 
iva.s  a student  in  Olicrlin  in  1017-18  and 
graduated  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
In  1022. 

T.  T7— Alfred  D.  Heiulnger  and  family 
relumed  to  Porter  Middle  School  at  Te- 
chow,  SJiantuug,  China,  llie  last  of  Sep- 
tember, after  a year  of  study  at  Ilart- 
fortl  and  work  at  tlie  First  Congrega- 
tional Cluircli  In  New  Britain,  Conn. 


TTiomas  M.\dg-to-Ori)er  Charts 
Scientific  Charts  made  according 
to  your  own  seleciion  and  arrange- 
ment of  figures. 

T'.  F.  TTIOMAS 

S[iear  Lab.  Oberlin,  Oliio 


T7— Gladys  Williams,  who  has  been 
studying  In  Boston  University,  sailed  for 
Ch‘na  August  7.  She  will  resume  her 
work  in  Taiku,  Shansi. 

T7— The  marriage  of  Mario  Kauffman 
and  John  W.  Oilman  took  place  the  18th 
of  June  at  Bellefontalne,  Ohio.  Mr.  anil 
Mrs.  Oltman  are  living  at  800  Carpenter 
Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111. 

T8 — In  the  Bedford  News  Register  of 
April  9,  1925,  Is  an  article  paying  tribute 
to  Arthur  Dunscomlie  for  his  lino  work 
ill  the  commercial  department  of  the  Bed- 
ford High  School  and  his  contril)ution  to 
Hie  life  of  the  community. 

T8— Elizabeth  Dial  was  married  July  2 
to  Dr.  Dwight  Sinclair  Spreng  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

TS— Mrs.  John  T.  Salter  (Katherine 
Hayden)  and  three  children  are  spending 
the  fall  with  Mrs.  Salter’s  father  at  0805 
Lake  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TS,  ’10— Ruth  M.  Curtis  and  William 
D.  Lewis  were  married  on  the  fifth  of 
September  in  New  York  City.  Their  ad- 
dress is  2303  University  Avenue.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  connected  with 
the  Reference  Department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

T8— Geraldine  Bowen  was  married  on 
June  24,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  Harold 
S.  Rye,  University  of  Michigan  T8.  Mr. 
an«l  Mrs.  Rye  will  live  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  Mr.  Rye  Is  in  business. 

TS— Norman  H.  Wright  Is  now  engaged 
in  commercial  rose-growing  in  Madison, 
N.  J. 

’IS— Ivanore  V.  Barnes  is  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Appointment  Secretaries,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  directors  of  Appointment  bu- 
reaus ill  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

Ex-*1S— Miriam  Grosh  is  studying  in  the 
Western  Reserve  Library  School  in  Cleve- 
land this  year. 

‘19— Donald  ^IcGlll,  opera  baritone  of 
the  Rochcster-Amerlcan  Opera  Company, 
is  fast  making  a reputation  for  himself. 
His  ai>pearaiice  in  Pittsburgh  brought 
fortli  the  highest  praise  from  the  critics 
there.  He  is  sclicdiiled  to  give  a recital 
ill  Aeolian  Hall  In  New  York  City,  Octo- 
ber 28. 

T9— Lorena  Dowlin  was  married  to 
Prof.  S.  E.  Fngerstrom  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa-,  June  21,  1924.  After  three  months 
in  Scandinavia,  England,  mid  various 
other  places.  Professor  and  i^Irs.  Fager- 
strom  returned  to  YpsilmUi,  Mich.,  where 
he  is  Professor  of  American  History  in 
the  Normal  College  and  she  is  Acting 
Principal  of  the  Roosevelt  High  School 
and  Training  Teacher  In  English.  Their 
address  Is  232  Summit  Street,  Ypsilnutl, 
Mich. 

’19— Horn,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Bat- 
tcllo  (Katherine  Bard)  of  39  Rockwood 
Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio,  a son,  Richard 
Bard,  on  July  lOtli. 

Ex-*19— Mr.  ami  Mrs.  C.  K.  Gustavel 
(.Agnes  Vanatla)  are  the  parents  of  a sec- 
ond sou,  Don  Edward,  born  July  12.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gustavel  are  living  at  Chalmers, 
Ind. 

T9— Marlon  Parsons  Roblmson  received 
an  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  C;ladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo. 

7 W'est  College  St.  Oberlin 
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VOUR  B/\INI< 

For  more  than  nineteen  years 
THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING 
COAIPANY 

has  been  serving  the  Oberlin  commu- 
nity. Its  steady  and  uninterrupted 
growth,  until  its  resources  total  over 
$700,000.00,  shows  that  it  has  made  a 
place  for  itself  here. 

We  invite  your  account  either  in  person 
or  by  mail. 

4%  Interest  Paid  on  Savings 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


Apollo  Theatre 

Always 

THE  BEST  and  LATEST 

FILMS 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


A nything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Are  You  Interested 

in  Going  to  Europe 
Next  Summer? 


Combine  Enjoyable  Travel  with  Study  and 

Professional  Credit 


ENGLAND,  FRANCE, 
HOLLAND,  SWITZERLAND 
AND  ITALY 


Write  for  Particulars  to 
LOUIS  E.  LORD 

Care  C.  W.  Nicol 
Oberlin  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
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D(Mivor  last  .Inne  and  Is  teaching  In  the 
Public  Spcahlng  Department  there  this 
year.  She  Is  also  first  vice-president  of 
the  Denver  Branch  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  AVomen. 

’17— Mary  Andrews  is  studying  this 
year  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

’17— Ralph  r.  Claggett  has  jnst  Issued 
a book  entitled  “ Christ  in  High  School 
lilfe,”  an  outgrowth  of  his  experience  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  high  school. 

’10— Ross  B.  Hartman,  who  has  been  • 
pastor  at  Hillsboro.  'Wi.s..  has  begun  his 
pastorate  at  Chardon,  Ohio. 

’10— Enriqueta  Rottin  of  Santiago.  Chile, 

Is  serving  on  the  Chilean  committee  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  the  Kemmercr  com- 
mittee. of  which  Professor  Harley  L. 
Lutz,  '07,  is  a member,  in  its  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment. 

’10— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  II. 
Stover  (Gertrude  Heacox),  on  July  10,  a 
son.  Frank  II.  Jr.,  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Ex-'lO — Lewis  E.  Davis,  who  has  been 
with  the  International  Banking  Company 
In  Manila,  has  been  transferred  to  a bank 
in  Hong  Kong,  where  he  enters  upon  his 
duties  this  month. 

’19— John  B.  Laing  was  married  on  June 
24  to  Martha  Melville  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  uncle,  Ralph  M.  McKelvey, 
’01,  ” Rockland  Downs,”  SufTcrii.  N.  Y. 

’19— Ruth  Cowles  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
has  gone  to  South  Africa  as  a district 
nurse  to  the  black  women  and  children 
of  Johannesburg.  An  article  by  her  en- 
titled "A  Marvellous  Opportunity,”  ap- 
pears in  the  July  Missionary  Herald. 

’20 — Alexander  C.  Martin  has  been  pro- 
moted from  Instructor  to  A.ssistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

’20— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Mc- 

Cuue  (Frances  'White),  a son,  Chalmers 
Duncan,  March  1C. 

’20— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  Sto- 

TOiis,  on  J11I3*  2o,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
daughter. 

’20— X..ydia  Frcllson  was  graduated  from 
the  Universily  of  California  Hosiiltal  In 
San  Francisco  as  a trained  nurse.  Her 
address  is  010  Parnassus  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

’20 — Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Eller- 

toii  (Ethel  Becker)  of  Madison,  Ohio,  on 

Friday.  July  17.  a son,  James  Stuart. 

’20— Emma  Dietrich  has  accepted  a po- 
sition as  iM’ofessor  of  Geography  in  the 
Georgia  Slate  College  for  Women  in  Mill- 
cdgevillc,  Ga. 

’2o--Panl  E.  Grosh,  wlio  has  l)oeii  teach- 
ing In  Wooster  Conservatory,  Is  now  Di- 
rector of  I lie  Con.servatorj*  at  Tai'klo,  Mo. 

’20-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ilurtt  (Edna 
Boys)  announce  the  arrival  of  a daughter, 
Kdmi  Louise,  on  June  9. 

’20-1(111  .Mills  and  Herbert  E.  Smitli 
were  nmrrlcd  in  oberlln  on  Jnl.v  8.  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Smith  will  live  in  Farmington, 
Mass.,  wliere  Mr.  Smilh  is  advertising 
nuimigcr  of  the  Little  Trees  Farm  Nur- 
sery. 


GIHSON’S 

Wlicrc  you  and  I cat  in 
Oberlin 


'20— On  .\ugust  loth  occurred  the  mar- 
riage of  Robert  Samuel  Fletcher  to  Mar.v 
E.  Abbey  of  Forestvlllc,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  are  living  In  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  Mr.  Fletcher  Is  assistant  In 
the  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical 
Research. 

’20— Nogley  K.  Teeters,  who  received 
his  A.^I.  in  Juno  and  is  now  working  on 
his  Ph.D.  degree,  is  instructor  of  the 
I’ccroatloii  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  Ohio  State  University.  IDs 
address  is  45o  W.  Sth  Avenue,  Columbus, 


Ohio. 

C.  '20— Lewis  E.  Davis,  ex-’]9,  and  Mil- 
dred E.  Harter  were  married  October 
3rd  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Davis  is  a grad- 
uate of  Columbia  University,  but  had 
three  years  of  work  at  Oberlin,  being  stu- 
dent representative  at  Shansi  one  year. 
He  is  now  connected  with  the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation  and  for  the 
next  four  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  will 
be  in  Ilong  Kong.  Chinn. 

’20,  '21— Helen  Drew  was  married  to 
Horace  C.  Greensmith  at  Hampton,  Iowa, 
on  April  15,  1925.  Their  homo  Is  at  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio. 

’21~-CaiToll  H.  Browning,  who  com- 
pleted his  medical  work  at  M estern  Re- 
serve in  Juno,  is  now  assistant  to  Dr. 
Cutler  in  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland. 

*21— Andrew  M.  Keep  received  the  de- 
gree of  J.D.  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School  in  August. 

•21— Mary  E.  Hamilton  is  teaching  In 


the  high  school  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 

*21— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Ilornadaj'  (Alice  E.  Tucker),  at  S'uaith- 
inoro,  I’a.,  on  June  11,  a daughter. 

'21— Florence  Pancoast  died  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  July  1,  while  eii  route  to  Clare- 
mont. Calif..  Death  was  due  to  tuber- 
culosis. 

’21,  '23— Mr,  and  Mrs.  Everett  L.  Cur- 
tis (Winifred  Waite)  are  now  living  at 
719  W.  23rd  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
where  Mrs.  Curtis  is  organist  at  one  of 
the  churches  and  Mr.  Curtis  is  physical 
director  in  one  of  the  schools. 

'21— Ella  D.  Nielson  of  Elyria.  Ohio, 
has  resigned  her  Y.  W.  C.  A.  position  in 
St.  Louis.  Her  engagement  to  Mr.  Rex 
Raines  Bailey  of  St.  Louis  has  been  an- 
nounced recentb'.  Mr.  Bailey  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Mississippi  In  1922. 

'21— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  T. 
Hazeltine  (Helen  Groves),  on  September 
5,  a son,  Frederick  Groves. 

*21— John  T.  Salter  Is  continuing  his 
work  at  the  University  of  I’cnnsylvania 
for  his  doctor’s  degree.  He  Is  al.so  car- 
rying part  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Clyde  King, 
who  Is  on  leave  of  absence  as  Secretary 
of  State  of  Pennsylvania,  q’hls  consists 
of  a course  in  'T’olltical  I’urtles  and  in 
the  guiding  of  stmleiits  In  resoiirch  work 
In  political  science. 

■ marriage  of  Herman  Seemann 

to  Tlieressa  M-  ltol)inson  oceurred  In  Up- 
land, Calif.,  on  June  23.  Their  home  Is  in 
nhaca.  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Seonmnn  Is  an 
liistrnctur  lii  Physics  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity an;l  Mrs.  Seemann  Is  research  assist- 
ant to  In*.  J.  Needham,  Ijead  of  the 
i.i.iloe'v  (lenarlmenl. 


OHLY’S 

On  tlic  Corner 
DRUGS  AND  CONFECriONS 


'22— Jocelyn  Tyler  received  her  Master’s 
degree  In  Zoology  at  the  University  of 
California  last  June. 

*22— Alfred  G.  Wheeler  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  coach  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
under  Nelson  Metcalf,  '12. 

C.  ’22— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
L.  McDaniel  (Bernice  Hannan),  on  Au- 
gust 2,  in  Milwaukee,  a daughter,  Patri- 
cia Nanette. 

’22— Mrs.  Janet  Martiudale  Mnrbach 

has  been  awarded  a fellowship  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

*22— Elolsc  Thurston  Is  teaching  In  Illi- 
nois Women’s  College,  Jacksonville,  111., 
this  year. 

'22— Sara  Park  and  Rutherford  C.  Scott 
were  married  on  June  23  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  maid  of  honor  was  Ml.ss  Mary  E. 
Bucher,  '22,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Goetz, 
’22,  was  one  of  the  bride’s  maids.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scott  are  living  at  2494  Per- 
rysvllle  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’2'2— Elizabeth  F.  Cushman  and  her  si.s- 
tci’,  Mary  B.  Cushman  ('24,)  loft  for  China 
August  31  to  teach  in  tlie  Wenshan  Girls’ 
School  in  Foochow. 

’22—A,  JciTold  Marvin  was  married  in 
Los  Angeles  July  7 to  Ruth  Young  of 
Moadville,  Pa. 

’22— Paul  E.  Kamils,  after  three  years 
of  successful  coaching  at  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  High  School,  has  been  chosen  as- 
sistant to  Coach  Warren  E.  Steller,  ’19, 
at  Bowling  Green  College. 

C.  *22- Ruth  P.  Kelley  and  Robert  N. 
Montgomorj’  wore  married  on  September 
24  at  Coiiucaiit,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
has  taught  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  for 
three  years.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  Y.  5f. 
C.  A.  Secretary  in  Oberlin  in  1921-22.  He 
graduated  from  the  Pittsburgh  United 
1‘resbyterian  College  in  June.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Montgomery  sailed  at  once  for  Edin- 
I)urgh,  Scotland,  where  Mr.  Montgomery 
holds  a fellowship  for  further  study. 

C.  ‘22— Hiuldie  M.  Johnson,  who  has 
been  studying  with  the  distinguished 
pianist,  Carl  Friedberg.  in  New  York,  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  pursuing 
her  studios  with  Mr.  Fricditerg.  She  will 
continue  her  work  with  him  In  Now  York 
this  year.  She  is  engaged  to  play  In  a 
concert  at  Detroit  with  the  Detroit  byni- 
phonj'  Orchestra  next  Jamiarju 
*22,  '23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  N.  Skid- 
more (Clarice  Horn)  are  living  at  133 
North  Main  Street.  Oberlin. 

’22-’23— Stephen  Ilieb,  son  of  Reverend 
Louis  Hicb.  former  missionary  in  Ceylon, 
lias  gone  to  Coj'loii  under  the  American 
Board  to  serve  as  a mi.sslonary  In  the 
land  of  his  birtli. 

Ex-’22-Rlcliard  (’.  Beatty  has  opened 
a dental  ollioe  In  Oberlin. 

'22— Zelda  M.  Mnnson  and  Joseph  A. 
Packard  (Michigan  ’23)  were  married 
August  2r.tii  and  are  now  living  at  14014 
Woodworth  Road.  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*22  Ibilpij  B.  Maxted  is  now  seeretary 
of  the  V.  M.  C.  v\..  Vermont  Ibilversity. 

•22-  Dr.  'I'sl  Cluing  Wang  Is  taking  Pro- 
fessor It.  A.  Miller’s  plaee  at  Ohio  State 
I'niverslly. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 
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One  and  the  Same 

Former  Oberlin  students  dealt  with  the  Oberlin  Bank  Company  and  the  State  Savings  Bank 
Company.  Present  Oberlin  students  deal  with  The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company.  But,  in 
a way,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  same  sound-thinking,  substantial  men  direct  the 
policies  and  operation  of  this  new  bank,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  merger  of  those  two. 

We  will  be  glad  to  serve  you  in  any  financial  matter 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner’’ 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 

Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College, 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  many  others 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEP.tRTMENT 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 
r.INDEMAN  & SONS 
PIANOS 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 

DRESSES 

of 

Real  Merit 

“WELMADE”  GARMENTS 

Are  more  than  pleasing  to  the  woman  who  dresses 
well,  but  conservatively.  They  feature  perfect  tail- 
oring and  only  the  best  of  materials. 

For  the  College  Girl  and  older  High  School  ages 

“CO-ED”  DRESSES 

show  new  designing  and  unusual  attractiveness. 


NORWALK,  OHIO 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 
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'22— George  W.  Terborgh  received  his 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  at  the  convocation  of  last  Sep- 
tember. At  present  he  Is  Instructor  In 
Economics  at  Ohio  State  University. 

'22— “Bill"  Parkhill  has  returned  from 
two  years  in  Japan,  where  he  was  di- 
rector of  Physical  Education  in  the  gov- 
ernment schools  of  Nagoya.  He  reports 
that  he  enjoyea  his  work  and  found  the 
Japanese  people  very  cordial. 

'22— Rev.  Warren  Bechtold  returned 
early  in  August  from  an  European  tour 
and  has  resumed  his  work  at  the  Ilunts- 
burg,  Ohio,  church. 

'22— Dora  Van  Alstlne  is  director  of  the 
Conde  Nast  Educational  Bureau  of  New 
York  City.  She  has  general  charge  of  the 
school  directories  In . Vogue,  Vanity  Fair, 
and  House  and  Garden. 

'22— Raymond  Moyer  has  been  given  by 
the  Shansi  Memorial  Association  a fellow- 
ship of  $1,000  a year  for  two  years  for 
study  in  this  countiy  as  preparation  for 
his  work  as  teacher  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Shansi  Memorial  Schools. 

'23— Rita  Roeder  is  teaching  at  the 
Pine  Mountain  settlement  at  Pine  Moun- 
tain, Ky. 

’23— Lovell  B.  Kilgore  Is  research  chem- 
ist with  the  DuPont  Rayon  Company 
(artificial  silk)  at  Buffalo. 

’23— Paulino  P.  Tripp  was  among  those 
to  receive  a master's  degree  at  Columbia 
in  June. 

'23— Isabel  Green  has  been  elected  to 
the  Lambda  Alpha  Psi  Honorary  Lan- 
guage Fraternity  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  she  has  held  a teaching 
fellowship. 

'23- Harold  Wood  is  with  the  Widlar 
Coffee  and  Spice  Importing  Company  of 
Cleveland. 

Ex-'23— C.  Eugene  Steele  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  last  June. 

Ex-'23— Mildred  D.  Baker  of  Bellevue, 
and  James  Brock  Stewart  of  Chicago, 
were  married  July  29.  Mrs.  Stewart  was 
a teacher  in  Oberlin  Junior  High  School 
last  year.  Mr.  Stewart  is  connected  with 
the  American  Steamship  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. Their  home  will  be  at  7121  B Eu- 
clid Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

'23— The  marriage  of  Agnes  I.  Gray  and 
Edward  E.  Tenney  took  place  July  13 
at  Watertown,  Conn.  After  spending  two 
months  in  Europe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenney 
returned  to  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  where 
Mr.  Tenney  teaches  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  State  College. 

0.  ’23— Martha  II.  Bailey  was  married 
to  Mr.  Edward  S.  Walton  (Browm  Uni- 
versity ’13)  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  June 
30  at  Mansheld,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton will  make  their  home  at  07  New  York 
Avenue,  Youngatowm,  Ohio,  w'here  Mr. 
Walton  has  an  interest  in  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  and  Tube  Company. 

'23— Beulah  K.  Kinna  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  home  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where 
she  w'lll  make  Investigations  of  the  w'ork- 
Ing  conditions,  especially  seating  arrange- 
ments. She  will  InsUiU  chairs  whicli  slie 
herself  designed  during  the  past  year. 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  business  in  Oberlin  for 
thirty  years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


These  chairs  arc  adjustable  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, induce  correct  posture,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  special  operation  iu  baud. 
Her  business  address  Is  Industrial  Service 
Department,  Building  44,  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

'23 — Malcolm  F.  Jameson  has  accepted 
a position  as  research  electrical  engineer 
with  the  Allen  and  Bradley  Company  of 
Milw’aukee. 

’23— Emma  L.  Hyde  and  Rufus  H. 
Emery  were  married  on  the  27th  of  June 
at  Cleveland. 

'23,  ’24 — Robert  H.  Browning  and  Lucy 
Beckett  w’ere  married  August  22  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio.  Mr.  Browning  has  entered 
his  third  year  at  Western  Reserve  Med- 
ical School. 

’23,  '24 — “Bobble”  Whaley,  *24,  and 
“Don”  Webster,  '23,  were  united  In  mar- 
riage by  President  Hutchins  of  Berea 
College  in  the  Union  Church,  Berea,  Ky., 
August  10,  1925.  They  will  be  in  charge 
of  a home  missions  parish  for  the  coming 
year.  Their  address  will  bo  Savage,  Mont. 

'23— Hazel  A.  Day  Is  now'  managing  .and 
operating  a lieanty  parlor  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Her  address  is  Port  Permanent 
Wave  Shoppe,  0021  Angeles  Mesa  Drive, 
Los  Angelos,  Calif. 

’23— Ruth  E.  Terborgh  is  taking  post- 
graduate work  in  English  at  Columbia 
University  this  year. 

’23— Lewis  L.  McKibhen  is  instructor  in 
Sociology  iu  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  INIinn. 

’23— Paul  B.  Dyck  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  Physical  Education  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University,  lie  is  liv- 
ing at  International  House,  500  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City. 

'23— “Sam”  Wilson  was  married  to  Alice 
Mac  Walker  on  September  12,  at  Charles- 
town, Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  just 
returned  from  two  years  iu  Shansi,  is  to 
enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
this  fall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  liv- 
ing at  129  North  Main  street,  Oberlin. 

’24— Horace  Child  Is  teaching  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Still- 
water, Okla. 

’2A — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  D. 
Rugg  (Marguerite  Dunscombe)  of  Cleve- 
land, June  8,  a daughter. 

Hon.  ’24— Frances  Denamore,  the  au- 
thority on  Indian  music,  states  that  her 
w'ork  at  Keshona,  Wis.,  has  yielded  excel- 
leut  results.  She  attended  a Menominee 
Medicine  Ceremonial  dance,  has  recorded 
one  hundred  sixty-three  songs,  and  ob- 
tained much  information  on- subjects  con- 
nected with  the  work. 

*24— “Tod”  Forbes  spent  llie  mouth  of 
August  visiting  the  T.ost  Tribe,  the  Trnp- 
pist  Monastery,  and  tlio  Little  Mt.  Wu- 
tnl,  where  there  are  many  old  monaster- 
ies. These  points  arc  all  w’cst  of  Peking 
in  Chlbll. 

’24— Robert  W.  Bablonc  is  associated 
with  Frank  II.  Fai’.il)am,  real  estate  op- 
erator in  Detroit. 

'24— Ray  Giblions  has  secured  a schol- 
arship  of  live  hnndred  dollars  at  Union 
Seminary,  wliore  lie  is  studying  this  year. 

'2-i- Doris  C.  1-llliott  wa.s  married  the 
25th  of  .Inne  to  Janies  E.  Symonds  at 


Payson,  111.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symonds  are 
living  at  715  E.  Elk  Street,  Glendale,  Calif. 

’24 — Anna  Louise  Wood  W'as  married  to 
George  W.  Armstrong  at  Shelby,  Ohio, 
on  Uic  19th  of  September. 

’24— Norman  Metcalf  is  graduate  assist- 
ant at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

'24— Alford  Carlcton  of  Tarsus,  Turkey, 
received  honorable  monllon  in  the  Miss- 
ionary Herald  contest  for  a snapshot  pic- 
ture entitled  “ Opposing  Forces  in  Tur- 
key-State and  Cluirch,”  which  show's  rep- 
resentatives of  the  military  and  priestly 
parties.  The  picture  is  printed  in  the 
July  Herald. 

'25— Helen  G.  Hill  atfd  Arthur  Carruth- 
ers,  Yale  ’25,  were  married  on  July  8 at 
Oberlin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  will 
live  in  Now  York  City,  where  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers is  connected  with  the  New  York 
Trust  Company. 

'24— Joan  Timberman  is  teaching  in  the 
French  department  of  Oberlin  College  and 
w’orking  towards  a master’s  degree. 

’24— Sara  Smith  was  married  to  J.  H. 
Suloff  of  Cleveland,  on  June  30,  192.5. 

’24— Naomi  Uncapher  is  Girl  Reserve 
Secretary  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

'24— Horace  Child  received  an  A.M.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  California  in 
the  summer. 

’24,  '25— Arahcll  Hellyer  and  James  T. 
Prucha  were  married  July  23,  1923,  but 
kept  the  marriage  a secret  for  two  years 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  still 
in  scliool. 

Ex-’25— Norman  Stiidcr,  news  editor  of 
The  New  Student,  married  Hannah  Da- 
vis, a teacher  iu  the  New'  York  public 
schools,  on  September  30.  Mrs.  Studer, 
with  tw'O  other  teachers,  toured  Europe 
last  summer.  Mr.  Studer  attended  sum- 
mer school  in  Oberlin. 

'25— The  ongagomeut  of  Oscar  Hubbard 
and  Margaret  White,  ’2G,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

’25 — Ralph  N.  Hitchcock  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Locke  were  married  iu  Lorain.  OhlOj 
September  14. 

‘2.5— Ruth  Ennis  and  Ernest  F.  Edmunds 
were  married  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  working  tem- 
porarily at  the  Natioual  Map  Company  In 
Buffalo.  Mrs.  Edmunds  is  studying  for 
her  Master’s  degree  in  Oberlin. 

'25— Alina  M.  Sherrer  ami  Ellis  C.  Van 
dor  Pyl  were  married  iu  Oberlin  June  30 
and  arc  now  living  In  Cleveland,  where 
Mr,  Van  dor  Pyl  Is  with  the  Drummond. 
Miller  Company  as  manager  of  Quartj 
Hall,  a large  apartment  for  college  meiu 

’25— Elinor  M.  Staiiloton  was  married. 
June  20  to  John  Rascli,  a teacdier  in  the- 
public  schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rasch  wdll  make  their  home  in 
Rochester,  where  Mr.  Uasch  will  con- 
tinue his  work  in  Health  Education. 

'25— C(4ia  E.  Hill  was  married  at  Obor- 
llu  on  June  1(5  to  Frank  E.  Huggins,  Jr., 
of  Columbus.  Mr.  Huggins  is  a chemical 
engineer  with  the  BiilTalo  Foundry  and 
Maeliino  Company. 

T.  ’25— Gerard  V.  Donley  Is  now'  director 
of  religious  eiluealion  of  the  First  Pres- 
l>yterlan  Clnireh  of  Akron.  Ohio. 


MarslKill  F.  McComb  John  M.  Mall 
McCONM!  & MALL 
Altorneys-al-Law 

1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  ami  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McIIall” 


Some  New  Fall  Books 

Social  classes  in  Post  War  Europe,  Stoddard — $2.00. 

The  Present  Economic  Revolution  in  the  U.  S.,  Thomas  N.  Carver— $2.50. 

Jungle  Days,  W'm.  Beebe — $3.00 

Christ  in  High  School  Life,  Claggett — $i.oo. 

Anthology  of  Religious  Poetry,  Hill — $2.50. 

The  Church  of  the  Spirit,  Peabody,  $2.00 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modern  World,  Peabody — $2.50. 

History  and  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Fowler — $2.50. 

Cardinal  Ideas  of  Isaiah,  Jefferson — $1.75. 

Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Celleni — $3.50. 

Impressions  of  Great  Naturalists,  Osborn — $2.50. 

Out  of  the  Past,  Margaret  Symonds — $4.00. 

Selected  Poems,  Masters — $2.50. 

Collected  Poems,  V'achel  Lindsay — $3.50. 

What  and  Why  is  Man,  Swain — $5.00. 

A new  book  by  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson  of  the  Oberlin  Conseratory'  of  Music,  The  Spirit  of  Music — $2.00. 

Any  of  the  Above  Sent  on  Receipt  of  Price,  Postpaid 

A,  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  WEST  COLLEGE  ST.,  OHERLIN,  OHIO 


Making  It  Easy 


Save— 


^be 

Cleveland 
^ru6t  Comijan^ 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


3300,000 


THE  HANOVER  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

(Authorized  Capital,  $1,000,000) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BUSINESS 


I lie  Hano\er  Moitgage  Company,  incorporated  in  Ohio,  was  organized  bv  men  already  engaged  in  and  familiar 
wnh  the  mortgage  field.  Its  business  is  limited  strictly  to  making  loans  secured  by  real  Late  Tu‘  cZ  jy  uZl 
sior  teim  mortgages  at  a discount,  and  either  bolds  tbe.n  until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  Each  morteaee  is 
secured  by  a much  greater  value  in  real  estate.  ^ ^ 


be  company  is  designed  to  furnish  the  means  of  a profitable  investment  in  mortgages  to  those  whose  funds  are 
too  small  to  purchase  an  entire  mortgage,  and  those  who  do  not  have  available  the  legal  and  real  estate  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  invest  successfully  in  mortgages.  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  not  affiliated  with  any  individual  or  com- 


DIVIDENDS 

Since  the  company  was  placed  upon  a dividend-paying  basis,  the  following  amounts  have  been  paid.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  company  to  build  up  a substantial  surplus  rather  than  to  pay  unusually  large  dividends.  The  following  statement 
is  of  interest: 


Preferred 

Common 

Surplus  and 

Date 

dividend 

dividend 

Reserve 

Jan.  I,  1924 

($100  par) 

(no  par) 

$ -75 

Apr.  I,  1924 

$ 520.08 

•75 

Jul.  I,  1924 

•75 

947.25 

Oct.  I,  1924 

•75 

1,974-87 

Jan.  I,  1925 

T — - 

•75 

2,733.90 

Apr.  I,  1925 

•75 

3,293.37 

Jul.  I,  1925 

•75 

5,005.73 

Oct.  I,  1925 

•75 

6,285.78 

Total $14.00  $6.00 


MANAGEMENT 

As  a result  of  their  experience  in  the  mortgage  business  the  Directors  of  the  company  are  committed  to  the  follow- 
ing policies: 

1.  To  invariabli'  secure  a conservative  appraisal. 

2.  T'o  loan  only  a part  of  this  appraisal. 

3.  To  exercise  all  precautions  as  to  title  and  insurance. 

4.  To  avoid  loans  on  allotments  and  properties  suitable  for  one  purpose  only,  such  as  manufacturing  plants,  stor- 
age garages,  theaters,  etc. 

5.  To  make  short  term  loans  with  monthly  payments  on  principal. 

6.  To  keep  office  expense,  including  salaries,  at  a minimum. 

OFFERING 

To  provide  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  loans,  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  offers 
to  investors  3,000  shares  of  7%  preferred  stock  at  par,  $100  per  share.  As  a special  offer,  investors  are  entitled  to  pur- 
chase two  shares  of  common  stock,  at  $15  per  share,  with  every  three  shares  of  7%  preferred.  The  dividend  on  the 
common  stix-k  has  been  $3  per  share  annually,  since  1923.  Dividends  are  payable  quarterly. 

I'liis  offering  is  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  company  without  notice,  but  funds  received  after  such  withdrawal 
will  be  returned. 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE,  I'reasurer 
226  Engineers’  Rlclg.,  Clevehtnd,  Ohio 


